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AT SARANAC LAKE. 





BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 





Lonesome Bay !—the thoughtless name 
Of those who find its hush to blame, 
Counting as nought the shy life there, 
Convivial with mountain air 

As if with wine, yet half subdued, 

As fits the whispering spruce’s brood. 


Aloft the hen-grouse gossips cluck, 
Aftioat I hear the splashing duck; 
Where mosses pave a woodland street 
Are footprints made by slender feet, 
For there, in cool first light of dawn, 
A doe comes wading with her fawn. 


And out in the lake a loon’s shrill cry 
Laughs at the name the bay goes by. 


—Century. 
-———- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Women's Sewerage and Drainage 
League of New Orleans has disbanded, its 
work having been satisfactorily accom- 
plished. At its closing meeting, the 
president, Miss Kate M. Gordon, made a 
gracefui address, summing up the good 
work that had been done by the League. 
She pointed out that for the first time the 
women of New Orleans had had power 
added to their ‘‘influence,’’ and predicted 
that it would not be long before larger 
voting privileges were accorded them. 





-_<-—- 


The House of Lords, true to its record 
of blocking each step of progress as long 
as possible, defeated on June 26, the bill 
to make women eligible as councillors 
and aldermen of London, 182 to 68, Miss 
Anthony, Mr.Choate, U. S. ambassador, and 
Mrs. Choate, Henry White, secretary of the 
U. S. embassy and Mrs. White, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and Mrs. Lodge, and 
Senator Mark Hanna and Mrs, Hanna 
attended the session, and listened with 
interest to the debate. 





The International Congress, called for 
the purpose of taking steps to suppress the 
‘“‘white slave traffic,” otherwise the inter- 
national traffic in girls for immoral pur- 
poses, opened in London, June 21, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Westmin- 





ster. This Congress was organized by 
the National Vigilance Association of 
England, and was at first looked forward 
to with unalloyed satisfaction by Mrs. 
Josephine Butler and the English friends 
of social purity. But when the call for 
the Congress was enthusiastically hailed 
by several European governments that are 
strong upholders of the policy of licensing 
houses of ill fame, and when these gov- 
ernments expressed their intention of 
sending representatives, Mrs. Butler and 
her friends began to suspect an intention 
to capture the Congress in the interests 
of the State regulation of vice. Emperor 
William of Germany is sending his Cham- 
berlain, the Swedish Home Minister and 
Chief Justice will be among those present, 
and the French, Russian, and other “‘regu- 
lationist’? governments will be _ repre- 
sented, The report of the Congress will 
be awaited with much interest. 


— —- — —--— 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





Wellesley College, last Tuesday, held 
its commencement exercises in the new 
Houghton Memorial Chapel, for the first 
time. Degrees were conferred on 133 
young women, 131 taking the A. b., and 
two the A.M. The commencement ad- 
dress was by Hamilton W. Mabie, of New 
York, who is a good suffragist, by the 
way. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, president 
of the board of trustees, spoke cheerfully 
of the indebtedness of the world to the 
college, for the girls that go out from it. 
He probably had Dr. Donald’s strictures 
in mind. The retiring president, Mrs. 
Irvine, read a fine list of the gifts the col- 
lege had received during the year. Mrs, 
Winifred Merrill, an alumna member of 
the board of trustees, reported that the 
college endowment fund, though but afew 
months old, already amounts to $51,000. 
The seventeen members of the first class 
that graduated from Wellesley, twenty- 
one years ago, have given $1,070. Dr. 
Judson Smith, Miss Elva Young, and Dr. 
Eliza Ritchie were the other speakers 

At the meeting of the Wellesley Alumna 
Association, on June 28, $12,000 more was 
pledged towards the endowment fund. 
Miss Gail Laughlin, of ’94, was among 
thespeakers, The Wellesley alumna now 
number 1,800. 

Last Tuesday, also, Radcliffe gave the 
A. B. degree to sixty graduates, and the 
A. M. to fourteen. The president, Mrs. 
Elizabeth C, Agassiz, sketched the great 
progress made during the century in edu- 
cation for women, and said: 


I share too much, perhaps, the predi- 
lections of the century to which | belong, 
and which is now nearing its close, to feel 
that women should push ahead, profes- 
sionally and politically; but of this | am 
sure, that the largest liberty of education 
can never impair the true womanly quality, 
or make women less satisfied with their 
natural sphere, the home. 


Hon, Francis C, Lowell, (ex-chairman of 
the ‘‘Massachusetts Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion,’’) gave the address as the representa- 
tive of Harvard. He is reported as saying, 
in part: 


As tothe proper relation between Har- 
vard and Radcliffe, it is not easy to fore- 
tell what the future will decide. An in- 
stitution like Harvard accumulates a 
mass of traditions, which have their uses, 
but are accompanied by a great deal of 
unreasonable prejudice. But there are 
two things, at least, that Harvard will 
allow to Radcliffe—the privilege of giving 
the best education in her power to her 
students, and, secondly, some assistance 
from the University in giving this educa- 
tion. 


Helen Dare gives some facts in the San 
Francisco Examiner concerning the suc- 
cess of coéducation in California’s two 
great Universities. She says: 


The first one to enter Stanford Univer- 
sity was a woman—that is Stanford his- 
tory. 

Seven hundred and sixty-three young 
women were students at the University of 
California during the term just ended. 
Four hundred and fifty-three young wom- 
en shared with seven hundred men the 
advantages of Stanford. 

In the class of some two hundred stu- 
dents who received their degrees of B. A. 
and B. L. and B. S. and Ph. D. under the 
spreading Berkeley oaks, nearly one-half 
were young women; while at Stanford a 
petticoated troop came into the estate of 
cap and gown and sheepskin in step with 
the men. 

The medalist of the graduating class at 
Berkeley was a coéd, and, without osten- 
tation, but just as an evidence of good 
faith, the coéds, four deep, led the class 
in scholarship. 

Coéducation neither robs the man stu- 
dent of chivalry, if he has it, nor the 
woman student of grace, if the gods gave 
it to her; nor does it drive the little 








winged archer from the campus. It only 


makes normal men and women. 

Rev. E. A. Winship, editor of the Bos- 
ton Journal of Education, takes issue with 
Dr. E. Winchester Donald in regard to 
college women. He has had occasion to 
look up facts regarding graduates of Wel- 
lesley, Radcliffe, and Boston University 
covering a period of some years, and he 
says that ‘‘on the basis of this study not 
one graduate has been found who is ac- 
complishing less good than she would, 
presumably, have accomplished had she 
not graduated, and all appearances indi- 
cate that nearly all of them are accom- 
plishing much more good than they would 
have accomplished without their college 
education.’””’ The Journal of Education 
calls for facts, and says: ‘If Dr. Donald 
will furnish any considerable number of 
facts regarding the women graduates of 
any three colleges which show that his 
statement might possibly have some sus- 
picion of truth in it, the Journal will give 
$100 to any institution he may mention, 
If this sum is not sufficient, it will be in- 
creased to any reasonable amount,”’ 

A pretty sight greeted President and 
Mrs. McKinley as they approached Smith 
College. Ranged in masses, on the sloping 
lawn in front of the college, were the 
school children of the city, each carrying 
an American flag. These were enthu- 
siastically waved as soon as the President 
was perceived, and he bowed repeatedly 
in acknowledgment. Within the college 
grounds a large proportion of Smith 
College's 1,100 students, dressed in white, 
were ranged along the carriageway lead- 
ing to the main door of the college. As 
the President's carriage passed along 
handkerchiefs were waved by the students, 
and a shower of laurel bouquets fell from 
their hands into the President's carriage. 
Mrs. McKinley seemed greatly pleased 
with this kindly reception to the Presi- 
dent and herself, and bowed her acknowl- 
edgments. 


The significance of the President's visit 
was interpreted by President Seeley of 
Smith College as follows, in his address: 


Perhaps the most notable event in the 
history of the college and other colleges 
this year is the fact that the President of 
the United States has honored by his 
presence the commencement exercises of 
a woman’s college, There have been other 
Presidents who have honored the com- 
mencements of colleges for men, but now 
President McKinley gives encouragement 
to the movement for the liberal education 
of women by his attendance at the com- 
mencement exercises of two women’s col- 
leges—Mount Holyoke and Smith. No 
other event could so mark the triumph of 
a century’s long effort to do away with an 
unjust discrimination against women and 
give them intellectual culture. It was 
Danie] Defoe who first outlined a college 
and agreed that women should be trained 
to intellectual companionship with men. 
Defoe'’s idea was ridiculed by his contem- 


| poraries, but it lived on, and a hundred 


years ago efforts were made to establish 
better schools for women. It was not, 
however, until the accession of Victoria 
that the era of education for women may 
be said to have begun. The movement 
for the higher education of women has 
overcome the opposition of Church and 
State, until, at the close of the century, 
the doors of many higher educational in- 
stitutions are open to them. 


The Normal College of New York, which 
for thirty years has been fitting teachers 
for their work, has just graduated a class 
of 386 girls. In an address given to the 
class by Joseph J. Little, president of the 
Board of Education, he said that this was 
the golden age for women, and spoke of 
the influence of the public schools in de- 
ciding the future of the nation. He dwelt 
upon the important part played by the 
teacher in moulding character, and ex- 
pressed his gratification at the appoint- 
ment of Helen Gray Cone as a professor 
in the college, saying that it was the first 
time a member of the alumnz had been 
chosen, and he hoped that this might 
often occur in the future. 

Shorter College, “tthe Vassar of the 
South,’ was founded at Rome, Ga., twenty- 
two years ago. It has buildings and equip- 
ments worth about $200,000 and an en- 
dowment of about $50,000, all the gift 
of the late Alfred and Martha Shorter. 
The class of 99 has started an ‘‘Alumnz 
Endowment,”’ and each member has bound 
herself to contribute as long as she is able 
at least one dollar a year to this fund, 
until it, combined with what the college 
now has, shall be at least $100,000. 

Mrs. D. B. O. Bourdon, of Newton, 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
Mount Holyoke National Alumnw Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Bourdon has been brought 
into prominence in Mount Holyoke circles 





by her successful service during the past 
year as president of the Boston Alumnz 
Association. The National Association is 
a body of much influence in college affairs, 
being officially represented on the board 
of trustees, and doing much work in ad- 
vancing the well-being of the college. 


= =a 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


For the first time in the history of 
Onondaga county, N. Y., @ woman has 
been chosen president of the County Med- 
ical Society. Sheis Dr, Margaret Stanton, 
of Syracuse. She was graduated from 
Syracuse University early in the seventies, 
at the head of her class, after which she 
took the course at the Syracuse Medical 
College. She then spent two years abroad 
studying in the hospitals of Vienna, 
Paris, and London, and supplemented the 
knowledge gained there with six months’ 
travel on the continent. For nine years, 
Dr. Stanton was treasurer of the Onon- 
daga County Medical Society, and last 
year its vice-president, and the present 
honor comes as a recognition of her 
valuable services and marked ability. 
For twelve years she served on the staff 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse. At 
present she is taking a vacation at Saranac 
Lake. 

Dr, Mary Sherman is a member of the 
Board of Health of Brookfield, Mass., 
having been chosen for a term of three 
years at the last election. 

Although the medical department of 
the University of Minnesota had but five 
women in the graduating class this year, 
it had the unusual distinction of confer- 
ring the degree upon two sisters, the 
Misses Henry, of Pattonsburg, Md. Miss 
Anna M. Henry was the youngest member 
of the class. She has been intensely in- 
terested in medical studies from child- 
hood, Ter sister, Fannie, began the study 
of art, and gave evidence of unusual tal- 
ent. But art gave place to medicine, and 
when they both begged for permission to 
take up the study in earnest, their parents 
reluctantly consented. Evidently the tal- 
ent runs in the Henry family, for the two 
oldest boys are preparing to study medi- 
cine. ‘The Misses Henry entered the med- 
ical department of the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, in 1896, In 1897, 
the gold medal offered to the junior class 
for the best work in pathology, was won 
by Miss Fannie, then a sophomore, who 
had permission to take some junior stud- 
ies. The junior contestants numbered 
over a hundred, and they were greatly 
chagrined when they learned that the 
prize had been won by a sophomore girl. 
The sisters entered the University of 
Minnesota in their junior year. Miss 
Anna Henry has been specially interested 
in surgery, and has already performed 
seven operations. A surgeon has always 
been present, but his advice and assist- 
ance have not been needed by the skillful 
young student. Both girls have had con- 
siderable practice during the past winter. 
They have returned home for the summer, 
the first time since they left Pattonsburg, 
to take up the study of medicine, and in 
the fall, one, and probably both, will go 
to Germany to continue their studies. 
Miss Anna expects to become a specialist 
in diseases of the eye, and Miss Fannie a 
general practitioner. 


—-- 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Kate K. Crennell has “hung out 
her shingle’? among the legal fraternity of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The attorney-general of Michigan has 
instituted proceedings to remove Mrs, 
Abbott from the office of prosecuting 
attorney of Ogemaw County to which she 
was elected last November. She is a qual- 
ified lawyer, and was regularly elected, 
but as the statutes are silent on the ques- 
tion of the eligibility of a woman to hold 
this office, the attorney-general has de- 
cided that she is ineligible. She will 
take her case to the Supreme Court. 

Miss Frank Gray Shaver was graduated 
on June 22, from the law school of Mich- 
igan University, the only woman in a 
class of more than two hundred. She 
has ranked high as a scholar, has also 
taken a prominent part in class affairs, 
and was chosen to give the prophecy on 
class-day. Miss Shaver is a Pittsburg 
girl, a daughter of David O. Shaver, mas- 
ter mechanic of the Pennsylvania com- 
pany, and one of the oldest and best- 
known railroaders in Pittsburg. She 
studied for three years at Swarthmore 
College before taking the four years’ 
course at Ann Arbor. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

QuEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, is 
said to be not only a good cook but an 
expert laundress. 


Dr. Cora Situ Eaton, of Minneapolis, 
has made some clever maps to illustrate 
a talk on “Women in Politics.”” They 
show in different colors the States that 
have school suffrage, municipal suffrage, 
and full suffrage. 


Mrs, CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON re- 
plies in the July Cosmopolitan to Prof, 
Harry Thurston Peck’s diatribe against 
equal rights for women, She handles him 
gently, but effectually. Her article is as 
superior to his in courtesy as it is in force 
of logic 

Miss LyLiaAnN LAWRENCE, of Everett, 
Mass., has written an operetta, *‘A New 
Way to Santiago.’’ The music is described 
as very original and ‘‘catchy,’’ having 
much of the nautical swing, as the scene 
is chiefly on the ocean. 


Miss Ziurua D. Smiru, general secre- 
tary of the Assoviated Charities, of Bos- 
ton, is one of the lecturers to the summer 
class in practical philanthropy, now in 
session in New York. Another is Miss 
Mary E. Richmond, general secretary of 
the charity organization of Baltimore. 


Mrs. Danio PAPA, whose appeal in be- 
half of the political prisoners of Italy is 
published in another column, would like 
engagements to speak before women in 
the West. Mrs. Papa is a pleasant and 
interesting speaker, and should have a 
wide hearing. Her address is Winnetka 
Ill. 

Miss Epitnu Enpicorr MAREAN took 
her degree at Radcliffe College last Tues- 
day, magna cum laude,—another fact to set 
against the remonstrant theory that the 
children of woman suffrage mothers are 
apt to be ‘mentally defective.”’ Miss 
Marean is a daughter of Mrs. Emma E, 
Marean of the Christian Register. 


Mrs. L. H. HARRIS, of Rockmart, Ga., 
in an article in the N. Y. Independent, 
expresses the opinion that the uplifting of 
the colored race must come through the 
mothers, and urges that more attention 
be paid to the education and moral train- 
ing of the girls. She says: ‘*The Spelman 
Institute, a school for negro girls in 
Atlanta, is doing more for the salvation 
of this race than five theological semi- 
naries.”’ 

“Mrs. Frances Scort, of Massachu- 
setts,’’ who was reported in the press de- 
spatches as the author of the anti-suffrage 
paper received with so much disapproba- 
tion at the Women’s International Coun- 
cil, is undoubtedly Mrs, Francis Scott, of 
New York City, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the ‘‘New York State 
Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.” 


Mrs. RAcnEL Foster AVERY has just 
insured her life for $2,500 for the benefit 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. Rev. Anna H. Shaw took 
similar action before sailing for England 
to attend the Women’s International 
Council. Women of small means often 
express regret that they cannot bequeath 
money to the Suffrage Association; but 
apy woman in fair health might insure 
her life for its benefit. The idea is novel 
and ingenious. 


Mrs, CARnie A. House, the first grad- 
uate of the Hartford (Conn.) Training 
School for Nurses, which was opened in 
1879, has returned to Hartford after a 
residence of about twelve years in Cali- 
fornia. At San Diego she was actively 
interested in the work of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps of the Grand Army, and was 
for four years on the Board of Education, 
serving mostof the time on the committee 
in charge of the selection of teachers. She 
is prominent in the Woman’s Relief Corps 
of Hartford. 


Mrs. McKINLEY has $5,000 which she 
does not know how to spend. Congress 
appropriates a@ sum every year for the 
White House expenses. Mrs. Cleveland 
used it for acarriage way. Mrs. Harrison 
invested it in dishes and linen, and con- 
sequently the White House is so complete 
there is not anything really needed. Mrs. 
McKinley has had many suggestions from 
her friends as to the best way of laying 
out the money. One advised a drinking 
fountain for the benefit of sightseers. 
A young girl made a plea for an ideal 
tennis court, and a western senator rec- 
ommended a private smoking room for 
the president. 
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MES. LIVERMORE’S ADVENTURES. 


Mrs. Livermore can tell of many amus- 
ing experiences she had during her career 
asa lecturer. Among others, she relates 
the following: 

“IT was presented to an audience once 
by a young lawyer, who desired to make 
the occasion as pleasant as possible for 
me. He had personally attended to the 
decoration of the platform. His dead 
mother and I had been girl friends. This 
was his introduction: 

‘**‘Ladies and gentlemen: I have great 
pleasure in presenting to you this evening 
a lady of whom you have read and heard 
for forty years; for during that time she 
has written and lectured extensively un- 
der the nom de plume of Lucy Stone. To- 
night I present her by her true name, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore.’ 

“And it was with difficulty that I per- 
suaded the young fellow that I knew my- 
self better than he did. When finally con- 
vinced that Lucy Stone was the real name 
of a very live woman, I think he was a 
little appalled that there were two of us. 

“On another occasion I delivered the 
opening lecture of the first course ever 
arranged in a small city of Western New 
York, The chairman of the lecture com- 
mittee, who was to introduce me, was 
somewhat bumptious in manner and 
speech, and I was informed that he had ‘a 
talent for oratory.’ As he proceeded in 
his speech of presentation | became inter- 
ested, for he gave the audience my biog- 
raphy. It was a very romantic narration, 
but unfortunately not a word of it was 
true. According to his story, I was born 
in Chicago at a time ‘when wolves howled 
about the cabin, and Indians screeched in 
chorus.’ He had talked for nearly twenty 
minutes, when suddenly from the midst of 
a densely packed house somebody called 
out, in a tone of intense disgust: 

“Ob, dry up!’ 

‘It seemed, for a time, as if no lecture 
could be given that night, for the whole 
affair was so ludicrous that it appeared 
impossible for any of us to subside into 
decorous gravity. 

“The very next week Robert Collyer 
gave me a send-off before a Western audi- 
ence in the following sententious fashion: 

‘**Mrs, Mary A. Livermore will talk to 
you this evening. She was born in Boston, 
and is so proud of it that she has ever 
since refused to be born again!’ 

“IT was on my way to fill an engagement 
at Big Rapids, Mich., when the engine 

gave out, and we stopped for repairs 
twenty-five miles from the town. I noti- 
fied the committee by telegram that it was 
not possible for me to reach Big Rapids 
before 9 o’clock that evening. After ask- 
ing another date for the engagement, 
which I was unable to give, they directed 
me to come on with the train. We reached 
Big Rapids at 10.30 P. M. A lad on horse- 
back galloped to the hall to stop the 
‘promenade concert,’ with which they 
were beguiling the time until my arrival. 
The lecture commenced at 11 o'clock, and 
was ended at midnight. 

“On one occasion when I had an en- 
gagement with the Unity Club of Cincin- 
nati for a Sunday afternoon lecture, my 
agent had arranged for a lecture, on the 
previous Saturday evening, in a large 
town fifty miles from Cincinnati. There 
was but one train on which I could reach 
the city the next day, and that passed 
through the town at 5 o’clock Sunday 
morning. It was so important a matter 
that 1 would run no risk, and I made my 
own arrangements with the responsible 
proprietor of the best livery stable in 
town, who agreed to drive me to the sta- 
tion in time for the early train. 

‘Give yourself no anxiety,’ were his 
last words, ‘for if. 1 am alive I shall call 
for you promptly.’ 

“It is fair to presume that he died sud- 
denly during the night, for I never saw 
him afterward. 

“After waiting an hour on the piazza, 
with trunk and gripsack packed and 
locked, the morning train whistled into 
town, and whistled out again—and I was 
left. 

**As soon as the telegraph offices were 
open, I notified the Cincinnati committee 
of the contretemps whick had befallen me. 
No one could be found on so short a no- 
tice to take my place, and the committee 
proposed to send an engine for me, if I 
were willing to ride in the engineer’s cab. 
It was the best that could be done, for it 
was Sunday. I had travelled on an engine 
before, in emergencies, and so at one 
o’clock, dressed for the lecture, and 
wrapped from head to foot, as a protec- 
tion from dust and cinders, I started with 
the engineer. We spun along merrily un- 
til we were sixteen miles from Cincinnati, 
and then came upon a derailed freight 
train. We could go no farther. Consult- 
ing various tables of trains, stations, and 
time that hung in the cab, the engineer 
brightened. 

‘**In seven minutes,’ said he, ‘a fast 
cattle train leaves the next station beyond 
this broken-down freight train, and goes 


through to Cincinnati without stopping. 
We must try to catch that, madam.’ 

‘*He assisted me to alight, and then to 
mount into an empty beer wagon, which 
somebody had hitched to a post, climbed 
in himself, and drove with great rapidity. 
There was no seat for me, so I stood up 
behind him, and steadied myself with my 
hands on his shoulders, looking carefully 
after my feet, over which the empty beer 
kegs in the wagon were in danger of 
rolling. 

‘*We reached the station just as the en- 
gineer of the cattle train was giving the 
signal to start. He declined to take me, 
and produced his printed instructions, 
which forbade him to carry any freight 
but live stock, and any passengers but the 
drovers in charge of the animals. 

‘If Tam not live stock, will you please 
tell me what I am?’ I queried, impatiently 
and in dismay. 

‘There was a laugh, a hurried parley 
between the two men, and the conductor 
of the cattle train decided to transport me 
to Cincinnati if I would go as ‘live stock.’ 

‘“‘T was weighed as ‘live stock,’ and billed 
as ‘live stock,’ but was put into the 
caboose instead of a cattle car. When I 
reached my destination, I paid my bill 
and took a receipt—details with which 
live stock never trouble themselves. 

“It was a hard, weary afternoon’s 
work, but I kept my engagement, and was 
enthusiastically welcomed by an audience 
that had waited for me an hour and a 
half.” 





IGNORANT HEALTH OFFICERS. 

Professor White, of Cornell University, 
was appointed chairman of a committee 
to test the fitness of the health officers of 
New York. His experience illustrates 
the lamentable ignorance of the masses 
in the most ordinary matters pertaining 
to health. One of the questions asked 
each health officer was, ‘‘Are there any 
epidemics or contagious diseases in your 
precincts?”’ 

One health official stated that he knew 
of two cases of small-pox, and one victim 
had died. The next said there was ‘‘a 
family of hygienics’’ who had this disease, 
but he did not go to see what became of 
them, The next functionary was asked 
if he had any “thygienics” in his district. 
He replied that he thought there had 
been a case or two, but he believed that 
they had all recovered. The next said 
that one or two families on his beat had 
had “hygienics’” pretty bad. Another 
was asked if he had heard of any cases 
of “thygienics.’’ He said he ‘‘did not re- 
member that he had.” 

One was asked for the definition of 
‘“hygienics.’’ He reflected a moment and 
said: ‘‘It is a bad smell arising from 
dirty water.” 

lf such ignorance exists among the 
health officers of the great city of New 
York, what must be the darkness of the 
ordinary denizens of that metropolis on 
matters pertaining to health?—Pacific 
Ensign. 

WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps, who founded 
and chiefly supports the Women’s Insti- 
tute of London, now in the second year 
of success, is eager to establish a similar 
institution in this country. She pays 
personally $5,000 for the rent of the Lon- 
don club house, and, if suflicient interest 
is manifested in the subject by American 
women, she is willing to undertake the 
rent and equipment of a house for the 
same kind of work here. She stipulates, 
however, for a membership of 300 to 
warrant her in undertaking it. ‘Twenty 
American women already have enrolled 
themselves as members of the society, 
among them Jennie June Croly, Catherine 
Weed Ward, and Frances Hardin Hess. 

Mrs. Philipps, who is a woman of wealth 
and social standing, was drawn into this 
work by the number of women of gentle 
birth and refinement who, being thrown 
upon their own resources, found them- 
selves hopelessly at sea in regard to many 
practical matters. Also, as women of all 
classes were entering more and more gen- 
erally into public life, the usefulness of 
a central meeting place, with accommoda- 
tions similar to those enjoyed by men at 
their clubs, became apparent. 

The club membership now extends into 
the hundreds. One of the important de- 
partments of the work under Mrs. Phi- 
lipps’s direction is a reference library, con- 
taining books bearing upon all subjects 
in which women are interested, including 
reliable works of reference on such sub- 
jects as boards of guardians, school boards, 
education acts, housekeeping, and hygiene. 
A dictionary of employments open to wo- 
men, with details of wages, hours of work, 
and other information by Mrs. Philipps 
and Miss Edith Dixon, has been published. 
An appendix, containing similar informa- 
tion in regard to American women, by 
Mrs. Hess, of New York, is to be added. 

“The society of societies’? department 





is designed to bring workers in relation 


with all societies which have for their ob- 
ject the benefit of women or children. 
The institute takes pride in its salon and 
in the success of its varied schemes for 
the advantage of all classes of women. 
The secretarial department has proved 
most satisfactory in training and placing 
women as secretaries. There is a lecture 
department, which sends out persons to 
all parts of the country to give non-parti- 
san educational lectures to women who 
wish to study the outlines of constitutional 
history, the details of local government, 
the history of women’s movements, or 
other special subjects. 

As soon as her engrossing duties at 
home will permit, Mrs. Philipps intends 
to visit this country, Australia, and Japan, 
to explain the aims and methods of the 
institute, and to assist in establishing 
something similar to it in these countries. 
— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


THE WOMEN OF EGYPT. 

The women of Egypt are by no means 
children; they have knowledge of a cer- 
tain kind, and are very clever in their 
way. They lack book-learning, what we 
call education, it is true; but in their way, 
and according to their opportunities, they 
know a good deal. Even though they live 
in the harem and go veiled, they see more 
than is imagined of their world, and know 
pretty well what is going on in it. 

Their isolation from all men save those 
of their own family makes them far more 
familiar and intimate with their own sex 
than European ladies are apt to be. Their 
leisure gives them great opportunities of 
visiting from one harem to another, and 
of learning from each other the peculiari- 
ties and qualifications of the various bus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers. This knowl- 
edge and that intuition which is a part of 
woman’s nature—in their case more 
strongly developed than usual — makes 
them excellent judges of Oriental man- 
kind, 

A white veil hanging on the lintel of the 
door of the harem warns the husband that 
strange ladies are within and that he must 
not intrude. This signal the Moslem re- 
spects as religiously as did the Spaniard 
of old when he saw the monk’s sandals 
before the door of his wife’s apartment. 
Among poorer people, the husband in 
mounting the harem stairs gives a warn- 
ing cry that visitors may cover their 
faces. 

Few men are allowed under any circum- 
stances whatever to enter a harem; but at 
the wedding of the Khedive’s sister I saw 
a musician brought in. He was securely 
blindfolded, and carefully conducted by 
the eunuchs toa corner shut in by screens. 

The general idea that the women are 
playthings only, and have no influence 
over their men-folk, is far from the truth. 
An Oriental, like any other man, is always 
influenced by the woman whom he loves; 
and, let what will be said, conjugal feeling 
is very strong among them, ‘This must be 
acknowledged when it is remembered that 
many marriages made in youth hold till 
death, even though the husband may any 
day sever the tie by simply saying: “You 
are divorced.” 

During Tewfik Pasha’s life, his wife re- 
ceived foreign ladies in the harem. Since 
his death she has had regular reception 
days, when all foreign ladies, properly 
introduced by their ministers or consuls, 
are welcome. Since the marriage of the 
Khedive, his wife, although formerly a 
slave, has usually received with the 
Khediviah (mother). Princess Nazli, a 
sister of Ismail Pasha, openly receives not 
only European ladies, but gentlemen as 
well.—Laura B. Starr, in New Voice. 
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A WOMAN PILOT. 











A license was issued at Dubuque, Ia., 
June 9, by “George B. Knapp, inspector 
of hulls,” and ‘Samuel H. Nimick, in- 
spector of boilers,’’ to Mrs. Marie Wind- 
sor, the wife of Professor William Wind- 
sor, the phrenologist. Mrs. Windsor is 
described by the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press as a young, handsome brunette. 
She is old, however, in experience of 
navigation, having piloted pleasure boats 
upon several lakes and rivers, and spent 
many weeks upon the ocean. After pass- 
ing her examination, which included a 
test for color blindness, she navigated the 
Bonnie Marie for a long distance south of 
La Crosse. She never lost the old chan- 
nel or found a new rock. She never ran 
aground, and she steadfastly failed to 
cleave in twain any St. Louis packet that 
thought it owned the river. 

Mrs. Windsor will soon start for St. 
Louis as commodore of an_ imposing 
squadron. The Bonnie Marie will escorta 
handsome and luxurious houseboat. Prof, 
Windsor has chartered the City of Hud- 
son. That steamer will conduct two other 
houseboats and an ‘‘ auditorium barge.”’ 
The barge will seat 1,000 people. Sev- 
eral small launches will complete the 
squadron. Setting sail together from 





Stillwater, the professor, his pilot, and 


his 1,000 seats will progress gradually 
toward the Gulf of Mexico. Stops will 
be made at river towns, where excursions 
will be arranged. During the excursion 
the sitters in the 1,000 seats will hear lec- 
tures upon phrenology and phitasophy, and 
will see stereopticon views. Persons of 
navigating tendency will be induced to 
hire other houseboats and accompany the 
expedition. During the summer months 
the Bonnie Marie will not whistle south 
of Davenport, Ia., but that flagship will 
go out of commission only when, late 
next fall or some warm day next winter, 
Pilot Marie touches her gold-laced cap in 
honor of the harbor master on the levee 
at New Orleans. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

Miss Cree Stanley is the first woman 
member of the Sydney (Australia) Trade 
and Labor Council, being the delegate of 
the Female Employé Union. 


Princess Elizabeth von Hohenlohe, the 
daughter of the German chancellor, has 
taken up, as a vocation, caring for the 
sick in war. She has lately founded a 
nursing centre in the Wilhelms Akadomie, 
where the military doctors are trained, 
and there, with a staff of twenty nurses, 
all volunteers, she practises all the meas- 
ures which would be necessary to aid the 
sick and wounded. All the nurses are 
ladies of the highest society. They take, 
first, a theoretical course, then a course 
in accident wards, and, lastly, a four 
weeks’ course in a garrison hospital. 





Under an act recently passed in New 
Zealand, no man or woman of good char- 
acter who has attained the age of 65, and 
who has been a resident of the country 
twenty-five years,can become a beggar. 
A sum of $90 annually, out of the State 
funds, is paid to such persons in monthly 
instalments, for their maintenance. All, 
whether male or female, who possess the 
age and residential qualifications, and are 
destitute, are assured of their annual pen- 
sion, 


Alice Furlong is an [rish poet who is 
attracting considerable attention. Her 
work in prose and verse, which has ap- 
peared in the most prominent Irish na- 
tional magazines and papers, has been 
highly praised. Sheis a member of the 
council of the National Literary Society 
of Ireland. A series of domestic bereave- 
ments during the past ten years have ex- 
cited much sympathy for this young 
writer. Her father, a well-known jour- 
nalist, died in a Dublin hospital before 
his family could reach his bedside. Her 
mother soon followed him to the grave, 
and last summer her brilliant and beauti- 
ful sister died of typhus fever, after nurs- 
ing agroup of poor Irish folk tbrough 
that plague. 
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THE CONVENTIONAL WOMAN. 

One ‘of the most frequent sources of 
satisfaction to the student of human 
nature, is the fact that people are not all 
alike. The blemishes as well as the beau- 
ties which are sometimes seen on the 
surface of the social fabric may be re- 
garded as blessings in disguise, to relieve 
the monotony of an otherwise intolerably 
tame existence. They have their use, and 
disappear when their purpose is fulfilled, 
having increased the list of the countless 
variations of human character. 

The conventional woman may not justly 
be termed a blemish on the face of society, 
for she is useful, nay, necessary, in her 
place and generation. She is, neverthe- 
less, at times a great hindrance in the way 
of progressive thought and of all reforms, 
for if she has one identifying character- 
istic, it is her conservatism. She lives 
mentally in the past, and her ideas are 
of the past largely, for she accepts as de 
jure only such lines of thought as have 
been passed upon and accepted as correct 
by the vast majority of mankind. It neces- 
sarily follows therefore that she is never 
an independent or original thinker, but 


tentatively waits until the onward march 


of progress has cleared away obstacles and 
overcome prejudices. Then she steps 
calmly forward and gives her aid and in- 
fluence in making permanent the good 
accomplished. After some daring soul 
has stood the brunt of battle, and has won 
recognition for some great idea, the con- 
ventional woman makes it popular and 
helps establish what might otherwise have 
but a fleeting day. She thus renders the 
race a service, for virtue is always more 
welcome if popular, to the many, and 
righteousness, because it is righteous, 
does not need to be under theban. Good- 
ness and truth, in order to be universal, 
must be popular, and will not thereby 
lose their pristine freshness and purity. 
But if ideas were to be originated and 
propagated by the conventional woman 
alone, about one new theory would be 
generated in the course of a millennium. 
Her conservatism renders her extremely 
narrow in her way of looking at things, 





and prevents that broad outlook upon life 
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which is essential to a truly great soy), 
It has been said: 


That man is great, and he alone 

Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf; 

Content to know and be unknown, 
Whole in himself, 

Strong is that man, he ouly strong, 

To whose well-ordered will belong, 
For service and delight, 

All powers, that, despite of wrong, 
Establish right. 


But the conventional woman is not 
whole in herself, and all powers that 
establish right do not belong to her, for 
the simple reason that she limits herself 
by clinging to her conservatism. She 
loves the beaten path and is content 
therein. Reforms and innovations are 
her especial detestation, and the by-ways 
and hedges of explorative thought have 
no charm for her. 

A noted journalist has said that “the 
conservative is one who sits on the tail of 
progress and hollers whoa!” While the 
individual, of whom we write, would never 
do anything so unladylike as to ‘‘holler,” 
the definition fits her, and is a just de. 
scription. No wonder she is sensitive 
about her age, for she is generally one 
hundred and fifty years old or more. 

The conventional woman is often a 
person of intelligence and sense, and it ig 
surprising to see how these are subordi- 
nated to her worship of the “correct.” 
Established custom is her fetich, before 
which she bows in blind adoration, her 
reason and her innate goodness of heart 
being set completely aside at times, 
Generally, she is refined and sympathetic, 
and her absurd allegiance to usage is often 
the result of a sincere desire for the best 
things. She believes the only way to 
attain thereunto is to adhere to what has 
gone before. If she were a Chinese 
woman, she would worship her ancestors, 
but as she is not a poor deluded heathen, 
she reverences their opinions. The con- 
ventional woman will attend public meet- 
ings, year after year, sitting in the tradi- 
tional silence of her grandmothers, and 
holding fast to the idea that because a 
thing always has been, it always should 
be, when, if she would free herself from 
her mental fetters, she might be of great 
use to her kind. But while considerable 
stress has perhaps been placed upon her 
weaknesses, her many good qualities 
should not be lost sight of, neither should 
she be censured unduly for not being 
other than she is. To try to make are- 
former, or a so-called new woman of her, 
would be a futile attempt; it cannot be 
done. She isa blessing as she is, if her 
conventionalism is mixed with a good 
supply of common sense and tact. She is 
sweet and lovable, says ‘‘woman’s mis- 
sion is the home,” and fulfils her mission 
if she gets a chance. She considers mar- 
riage the sine qua non of woman’s exist- 
ence, and no man is safe in proposing to 
her if her does not want her. Usually, he 
does, knowing that domestic harmony is 
assured, for no one ever heard of the 
truly conventional woman creating dis- 
cord in the household, for her grand- 
mother never did. She is also seldom 
critical and is always an optimist. The 
whole universe glows with roseate hue to 
her hopeful eyes, and it jars on her nerves 
perceptibly if any one insists that the 
world is not fast growing better. It is bad 
form to criticise or find fault, and at the 
woman’s club she will affirm that the 
speaker is ‘‘so interesting’? when she is 
bored nearly to death. This prevents 
discord and friction. She does no wrong, 
for she realizes not that she is telling a 
fib; she is simply saying what ought to be 
said. Likewise, the minister fares gently 
at her hands; she will never arouse an 
opposition to him nor create dissatisfac- 
tion in the church by sharp words, and in 
this is seen her power as a peace-maker. 
In these days of ferment, when the heights 
above and the depths beneath are searched 
and discussed, amid all the stir and strife, 
the conventional woman remains com- 
posed and unmoved by the commotion, 
satisfied with the cosmos as it is. 

She has succumbed, at last, to the 
bicycle, but not until other women have 
borne the sarcasm and contempt, and 
convinced the public it is a good thing. 
Woman’s suffrage is still her especial 
foe; she does not approve of it nor believe 
in it, but she will, when the struggle is 
over and the victory won. No courage or 
conviction will be needed then, and she 
will enjoy something she has not earned. 
However, she makes no pretence of being 
a moral heroine, and we all receive the 
benefit of conflicts fought by those gone 
before. We must not judge her too 
severely. She is, moreover, a tie between 
the past and the future, affording stability 
and firmness to what of the past needs to 
be preserved. She prevents the spread of 
the rash and untried whims and phan- 
tasies of neophytes and tyros. While she 
sometimes tries the patience of her more 
progressive sisters, she assists in main- 
taining that equable degree of surety, 
without which society would be a heaving 
volcano and a moral earthquake. Bless- 
ings upon her head! May she live to 
grow young! FANNIE Perry Gay. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


(CENSUS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MAs- 
sACHUSETTS 1895. Prepared under the 
direction of Horace G. Wadlin, Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
Vol. [V. Boston, Wright «& Potter. 1899, 


This isa record of population and social 
statistics classitied by occupations,sex,and 
pativity. It is compiled by towns and 
wards of cities. The so-called ‘‘occupation 
classes’ include every person in the Com- 
monwealth. They comprise, therefore, not 
only**gainful’’ occupations but other class- 
es, such as “retired,” “not gainful,”’ and 
“pot productive.”” The object is to show 
just what every human being is doing. 
Qut of a total population of two and a half 
millions, 20,000 are in government service, 
44,000 in professions, 652,000 in domestic 
service, 45,000 in personal service, 154,000 
in trade, 70,000 in transportation, 37,000 
in agriculture, 9,000 in fishing, 492,000 in 
manufactures, 2,367 in mining; 99,000 are 
laborers, 6,000 apprentices, 422,000 schol- 
ars, 17,000 students, 297,000 at home. 
Only 24,000 are classed as dependents. 
On the basis of sex, males largely pre- 
ponderate in industrial pursuits, females 
in domestic service, while both sexes are 
equally represented in the professions. 

H. B. B. 


ALire ror Liperty, Anti-Slavery and 
other letters of Sallie Holley. Edited 
with introductory chapters by J. W. 
Chadwick, with illustrations. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1899, 


Among the striking individualities asso- 
ciated with Garrison and Phillips and their 
masculine coadjutors in the anti-slavery 
conflict, were a number of remarkable 
women, without whose codperation the 
battle could not have been won. With 
Lucretia Mott,Sarah and Angelina Grimké, 
Abby Kelley Foster, Maria Weston Chap- 
man, Mary Grew, L. Maria Child, Lucy 
Stone, and Elizabeth B. Chace, Sallie 
Holley deserves honorable mention. She 
was a woman of strong will and fixed con- 
victions, naturally conservative, fastidious, 
and critical, not constitutionally a radical 
or a come-outer, but inspired by life-long 
association with reforms and reformers, 
Her father, Myron Holley, was a resident 
of western New York, and one of the 
chief promoters of the Erie Canal, of 
which he was for years the treasurer. His 
financial management was not a success, 
and he ended his career a poor man, of 
undoubted integrity and yet, technically, a 
defaulter. He was a born politician and 
the leading spirit in the formation of the 
anti-Masonic party, and afterwards of the 
Liberty party, the latter the first political 
movement against slavery. Of this he was 
the father and apostle. 

Mr. Chadwick wisely makes Miss Holley 
tell her own story, with only the necessary 
editorial comments. Her vivacious letters 
begin with one written from Oberlin to ber 
classmate, Caroline F, Putnam, in 1849,and 
ending with one to Miss Tyler, from Lotts- 
burg, Va., dated Dec. 7, 1892, only nine- 
teen days before her death. They describe 
with graphic minuteness her active life as 
an anti-slavery lecturer, and later as 
teacher of a colored school in Virginia. 

Miss Holley was fortunate in having 
during these forty-four years a faithful 
and devoted friend in her classmate, Caro- 
line Putnam, who was to her like a wife 
toa husband. “It was one of the most 
beautiful of the many women friendships 
that were developed in the anti-slavery 
fellowship. It was like Cleopatra’s beauty: 
(Age could not wither it, nor custom stale 
its infinite variety.) And since Miss Hol- 
ley’s death her friend has enjoyed a spirit- 
ual communion with her, which she can- 
not think has been conscious only on this 
hither side.” 

Miss Holley’s public work brought her 
into occasional relations with almost all the 
active reformers of her day: Garrison, 
Phillips, Emerson, W. H. Channing,Samuel 
May, Samuel J. May, N. P. Rogers, Charles 
C.Burleigh,Charlesand JosephineGrifling, 
Parker Pillsbury, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Gerrit Smith and his noble daughter, 
Stephen S. and Abby Kelley Foster, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Miller McKim, James and 
Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Robert Purvis, 
sronson Alcott, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Theodore Parker, E. D. Draper, Edmund 
Quincy, Emily Howland, Dolson Cox, T. 
W. Higginson, O. L. Frothingham, D. A. 
Wasson, Harriet Tubman, Sojourner 
Truth, Theodore D. Weld, Henry C. 
Wright, Marius Robinson,—all these and 
many more honored names appear in her 
correspondence. To those who were 
familiar with them, this book is of rare 
interest. To those who belong to a later 
generation, the narrative will introduce 
many illustrous workers for truth and 
justice. 

The world is indebted to Mr. Chadwick 
and Miss Putnam for a delightful volume 
of historical reminiscences. i. B. B. 


Mary CAMERON. A Romance of Fisher- 
man’s Island. By Edith A. Sawyer. 
With a Foreword by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Boston. Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co. 1899. 


This is a story of love and of the sea. 
It is beautifully descriptive of the wild 
coast of Maine. The characters are well 
drawn, the incidents such as occur in real 
life. There is a little too much sentiment 
for the taste of mature readers, but it is 
just such a story as young people enjoy. 
So long as the world lasts, such a tale will 
attract youth and inexperience. One of 
the finest things in the bock is the ‘‘ Fore- 
word’’ (an Anglo-Saxon novelty), by Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, which we quote en- 
tire: ‘She says: ‘The caves and indents, 
the bays and river-mouths, along the coast 
of Maine, are a part of my earliest memo- 
ries, All the lovely region seems to me still 
asort of fairyland which,when a child, was 
all my own. Through its bewildering wa- 





ters I made repeated voyages, sitting on the 
deck of the packet ship by day, tinted by 
blue heavens, ringed about with blue sea ; 
here, on dark nights, I was carried in 
sailors’ arms down long wharves, rowed 
out upon the dim swell to the one light 
visible in an immense blackness, and 
handed up the gangway, trembling with 
awe at the unfamiliar greatness of the 
world; here, on bright, lonesome morn- 
ings, 1 was rocked in the schooner Girls 
from reach to reach of the beautiful St. 
Croix; or on another day, when the swift 
Huntress could not make the Eastport 
wharf in the low tide and sudden tempest, 
we went ashore in boats to cross fields of 
wet seaweed, with the needles of the rain 
in our faces. I can still feel the cool salt 
breath there steal in from outer deeps, 
and see it draw a film across the stars. I 
can still hear the cry of the great winds, 
with storm upon their wings, sweeping in 
from reefs and ledges, singing their high 
death-song of wreck and drowning men. 
The rafts, the sunsoaked-hulls and tarry 
ropes of the coasters, the light-houses, 
the islands—whose primeval pines stood 
like dark sentinels and whose sea edges 
were fringed with tender green of dipping 
birch and willow—the elf-like sails flitting 
here and there, the great ships taking sun 
and shadow, and stealing away like gray 
ghosts, the gloom of cliff and steep, the 
rolling fogs pierced by a red flame of sun- 
set, the vast tossing stretches of live sun 
shine and azure and foam, of rose and 
silver,of violet mists, whose dim distances 
veiled a farther and yet undiscovered 
country—all these remain in my recollec- 
tion, clothed with an atmosphere, half 
dream, half reality, of vivid beauty, that 
makes the wild sea-region all to me that 
a land-locked Arcady or Tempe has been 
to the fancy of poets and singers from the 
early days to this. 

‘*Kind reader, may you find in the sweet, 
strong, full story of Mary Cameron, set in 
the scenery of the coast of Maine, with its 
added wealth of humanity, of love and 
sorrow and joy, all of this gentle enchant- 
ment, too.”’ 

The above magnificent description of 
nature by a woman of genius testifies far 
more strongly than any words of mine can 
do to the merits of this charming book. 
It is the very story to read and dream over 
in the summer vacation. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FREEDOM FOR ALL. 


Perry Gardner did so like to have his 
own way! Mr. Gardner once said he 
believed Perry would rather have his own 
way than eat when he was hungry. 

Several times when Perry’s papa went 
into the garden after the long bright days 
of June had come, he noticed that Perry 
seemed to pay a good deal of attention to 
the little cubbies just outside of the cellar 
windows. There were box like places 
outside of the windows with boards 
around them, and as screens were put 
carefully in so as to let fresh air into the 
cellar, the little outside places were like 
tiny rooms, and any small object that was 
put into one of them could not get out. 
Once Perry’s father went and peeped into 
one of the cubbies, and there were as many 
as twelve or more toads of different sizes. 
The poor little creatures would give a 
hop or two, and find they were prisoners 
within hard, dark walls, so they would 
patiently squat on their slender legs and 
seem to be trying to peep up at the sky. 

Then Mr. Gardner thought he would 
look into the next cubby, and, ob, dear! 
During the winter a friend had sent 
the Gardners some delicious honeycomb 
covered over by a glass case. Under this 
glass case were as many as twenty butter- 
flies, and looking closely Mr. Gardner 
could see that a number of the pretty 
creatures were lying on the ground and 
were nearly dead. Some of them really 
were dead. 

When Perry came out, his father said 
to him: ‘‘My dear little boy, | wish you 
would please find some other way to 
amuse yourself than by putting poor little 
toads into a box, and keeping butterflies, 
who are the freest little creatures in the 
world, under a glass cage.’’ Perry at 
once puffed out his cheeks, looked sur- 
prised, and began in his determined little 
way: ‘‘Why, Papa Gardner! it’s taken 
me ever’n so long to get all those toads 
together and to catch all those butterflies. 
I feed them every day, and ’tisn’t cruel a 
bit to keep them in a nice, safe place and 
then take good care of them.” 

“IT wish you would let them go, my 
boy,”’ his father said, soberly, as he 
walked away. 

Perry was very glad his father had not 
said, ‘‘You must let those little creatures 
go free at once!’’ because, if he had, there 
would have been no help for it; every toad 
and butterfly would have hopped or flown 
merrily away, much to Perry’s grief and 
anger. 

A few days after this, Grandma Perry 
was out in the garden, and she too spied 
the little living playthings that her grand- 
son had cooped up in the damp, narrow 
place where God never meant such lively 
creatures should be kept. 

“Oh, Perry, boy,” she said, as she met 
him in the garden walk, “is it you, I 
wonder, that have been so unkind and 
thoughtless as to shut up a lot of toads 
and butterflies, keeping them where they 
must soon pine and die for want of room 
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We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 
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to move or fly about? Do, I beg of you, 
let them go!” 

“Now, grandma,” Perry began in an 
impatient voice, ‘please don’t spoil all 
my fun. Papa knows I’ve got the toads 
and the butterflies to play with, and he 
didn’t say I mustn’t have them. Please 
do not go to papa and say anything, he’ll 
spoil all my fun if you do, and I must 
have something to amuse me.”’ 

“IT shall tell no tales,” said grandma, 
gravely, ‘‘but I’m sorry that alittle grand- 
son of mine is willing to take away the 
liberty of God’s helpless little creatures 
and call it fun.” 

That nighc Mr. Gardner said to Perry’s 
mamma, “It troubles me that Perry pays 
no attention to advice that I gave him, 
and does not obey unless I actually make 
him. He has a lot of toads and butter- 
flies shut in by the cellar windows, and 
has taken no notice of my wish that he 
should let them go free.”’ 

“His grandmother said something to 
me about that,’’ Mrs. Gardner replied, 
‘‘and I was sorry to hear that nothing she 
said made any difference.”’ 

“Oh, papa! such fun as we boys are 
going to have to-morrow!" Perry Gard- 
ner was fairly dancing about. 

‘What are you expecting to do, my 
boy ?”’ 

Perry was too full of his plans to notice 
that his father spoke very soberly. 

“Oh, we’re goin’ over to the park in the 
morning with our fire-crackers, and goin’ 
to have a race, Then in the afternoon 
we're going to put up the tent and speak 
some liberty pieces. I’ve coaxed grand- 
ma into makin’ some chocolate snaps all 
frosted, and Norah says she’ll see to some 
lemonade. In the evening we shall have 
fireworks. Hurrah for the Fourth of 
July! Won’t I have a jolly time?” 

‘Perhaps I have other plans for you.”’ 

What in the world had come over Papa 
Gardner? Sitting there as sober as a 
judge, never laughing a bit at all the fun 
there was going to be on the Fourth, and 
only just saying in that kind of awful way 
that perhaps he had other plans! He 
never had interfered with his boy’s free- 
dom on the Fourth in his life! What 
could he mean? Perry actually laughed 
as he asked, ‘‘What other plans, papa?’’ 

“You know I’m a good deal older and 
a good deal stronger than you are, Perry, 
and anything that I choose to make you 
do, you would have to do whether you 
want to or not.”’ 

Perry said, ‘‘Yes, papa.’’ He still be- 
lieved his father was just joking in a 
sober way. But his father went on: “I 
think some friends may come to see me 
to-morrow, a8 itis a holiday, and I want 
to amuse them in some way. I have 
wondered how it would do to have you 
spend the day in the library and help me 
entertain them. It will only be for one 
day, which will soon be over, and I may 
give you your freedom again.” 

Mr. Gardner saw Perry's eyes growing 
as large as saucers, but he continued: ‘‘In 
the morning you could play tunes on your 
violin, and in the afternoon you might 
dance or hop, only you must not go out- 
side of the library. I would bring you 
plenty to eat, and you could go up to the 
screens and get what fresh air you could, 
and, perhaps, if you wish, I might have 
some other boys come and keep you com- 
pany.” 

‘‘Why, Papa Gardner!” Perry was be- 
ginning to have a bad feeling in his 
throat; ‘‘there isn’t a boy in town that 
would spend the Fourth of July penned 
up in a library.” 

“Oh, but I'm so much stronger than 
mere boys, I could make them come, you 
know.” 

“But not any of the boys I know. Their 
fathers and mothers would not let them 
come.”’ 

“It needn’t be any boys you ever saw 
before. If I choose to take away your 
liberty and pen you up with some com- 
panions, just for my own amusement, I 
could, of course, and as long as you have 
a place large enough to move around in 
and plenty to eat, what is there cruel in 
that, I should like to know?” 

All at once Perry saw what his father 
meant, and he began eagerly: 

“But, papa, toads and butterflies don’t 
feel as live boys do.” 


‘*They have acute little senses, and can 
suffer enough, I assure you. When a poor 
little creature dies for want of fresh air 
and the right kind of food, I scarcely see 
how it could suffer any more.” 

Perry looked down. He had carefully 
put his hand under the glass case at noon 
and brushed out four or five dead butter- 
flies. 

‘And then another thing,” his father 
added, “I have been asking myself very 
seriously, why I should keep on doing all 
Ican to please a little boy who is often 
very unwilling to do as I want him to.” 

“Oh, papa, I don’t mean to be unwill- 
ing, I don’t really, and I'll go and set my 
toads and butterflies free right away!” 

‘Well, but suppose I insist, Perry, on 
your staying in the house a prisoner to- 
morrow, to teach you the value of freedom, 
and also to show that instead of mildly 
advising a thing, I can make you do it, 
just as you made your little prisoners 
stay in a place that must have been al- 
most like torture to them? As you said 
of the cubbies, the library is a good safe 
place, and I will take good care of you. 
Kind parents do not like to say ‘you shall,’ 
but I am not willing a child of mine shall 
think he is always going to have his own 
way. What do you say, my boy?” 

For a moment Perry felt as though he 
must burst out crying. Then he straight- 
ened up and said something that showed 
he had the spirit of a true American boy. 

**Papa, I don’t want to break down and 
cry just before Independence Day, but 
please just try me and see if I can’t bethe 
right kind of a boy! I want to go and 
give my toads and butterflies their free- 
dom, and I shan’t coop up any more 
lively little creatures again, never! I 
guess it would kill me quicker’n it did 
the butterflies to be penned up, and, papa, 
I’ll try to be good and mind.”’ 

Then Perry did break down and cry 
hard. But papa said he was his brave 
boy after all, because he was willing to 
try to correct his faults. Perry had a 
lovely time on the Fourth with his friends, 
but when they proposed going to see his 
toads and butterflies, he told the whole 
story of what had happened the day 
before. Then he added stoutly: ‘And 
papa was right; everything alive likes 
freedom !"’—Aunt Beth, in St. Louis Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. de Fashion (to her new Chinese 
cook): John, why do the Chinese bind the 
feet of their women? John: So they not 
trottee ‘round kitchen, and _ botheree 
cook.—Life. 

“The minister,’ observed the church 
member, as if the idea had just occurred 
to him, “can take a vacation, but Satan 
never takes a vacation.” ‘True,’ replied 
the otherchurch member; ‘but Satan can 
stand the heat a great deal better than the 
minister.’’—Puck. 


Teacher: What are marsupials? Boy: 
Animals which have pouches in their 
stemachs. Teacher: And what do they 


have pouches for? Boy: To crawl into 
and conceal themselves in when they are 
pursued.— London Figaro. 


Cautious.—‘*Why don’t you begin?” in- 
quired the excited prize-fight patron. 

“The police!’ said the manager, 
hoarsely. 

“T don’t see any here. 
afraid of them, are you?” 

“Not afraid! Why. they’d never forgive 
me if I started this show before they got 
here. They want to see the whole busi- 
ness.’’— Washington Star. 


A Boston lady in Florida asked ques- 
tions of a darky. “Is the alligator am- 
phibious?”’ was one of her questions, The 
darky scratched his head. He was a bit 
puzzled, as there had been more corn-pone 
than dictionary in his bringing up; but 
his quick wit and natural logic did not 
desert him, as he replied: ‘tl reckon he 
am, mis’; he done bite yo’, shuah, ef yo’ 
monkey wid him.’’— Youth’s Companion. 

Mr. F. M. Holland, in his pamphlet on 
“Atheists and Agnostics,”’ relates a story 
of asexton who, when the rector asked 
why arich parishioner had stopped com- 
ing to church, and whether -the trouble 
was Latitudinarianism, answered: ‘‘No, 
sir! It’s wusser nor that!” ‘*Then it must 
be Unitarianism?” ‘*No, sir; wusser nor 
that!’ “Ah! Perhaps it is Agnosticism?”’ 
“Oh, no, sir! It’s wusser nor that!’ “But 
it can’t be Atheism?” ‘No, sir! It’s wus- 
ser nor that!’ ‘But there can’t be any- 
thing worse than Atheism.’”’ ‘‘Oh, yes, 
sir! It’s rheumatism.”’ 
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“CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES.” 

In cases of dyspepsia, nervousness, 
catarrh, rheumatism, eruptions, etc., the 
circumstances may be altered by purifying 
and enriching the blood with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Good appetite and good 
digestion, strong nerves and perfect health, 
take the place of these diseases. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is America’s Greatest Medi- 
cine, and the best that money can buy. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martlla Andrews, Editor 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 








Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwTon, Maas, 





SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1806. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
d s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full periiculpes address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


HOME MADE 


Bonbons Candies 


60 Cents 30 Cents 
Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 

ing rr 
At Reasonable Prices 
made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 


76 White Street 
East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 





























HOOSAO 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnzt 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, pmare and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.16 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve: 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Roston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 











JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN 1851. 


Few people are aware of the hard fifteen 
years’ battle which was fought by Ameri- 
can women from 1838 to 1853 in order to 
obtain the right of free speech upon a 
public platform. Sarah and Angelina 
Grimké, Abby Kelley, Lucretia Mott, and 
Ernestine L. Rose were the pioneers. 
Already in 1836 and 1837, Fanny Wright 
had secured a limited hearing’ among the 
radical disciples of Thomas Paine and 
Abner Kneeland; but her theological radi- 
calism served only to intensify the preju- 
dices of the community, and especially of 
the religious world, against the public 
speech of women. 

Among the correspondence preserved 
by Mr. Samuel May, of Leicester, agent 
for many years of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, is the following interest- 
ing letter from Lucy Stone, who began 
her career as a lecturer on woman’s rights 
and anti-slavery, on her return from 
Oberlin College in 1847. It shows the 
obstacles and discouragements which a 
woman had then to undergo to get a 
hearing: 

To SAMUEL May, Jr. 
West BROOKFIELD, JULY 9, 1851. 


Friend May: 

I am going to write you an account of 
my recent meetings, and you will see that 
there is no occasion to use the space of 
The Liberator, as | promised you. 

Charles Burleigh, by reason of iliness in 
his family, could not attend the meeting, 
either at Cummington or Chester Village. 
At Springfield I tried to get Dr. Hudson 
to accompany me, but he could not leave 
his business, 

You may envy me, if you can, as I went 
on to make a Fourth of July celebration 
alone. At Northampton, the ‘team’ 
(driven by a stranger to me, with a long 
cigar in his mouth) was waiting. It was 
an open wagon with only one seat, anda 
large barrel in front, filled with bottles of 
mead. ‘The back part of the wagon was 
filled with tobacco and cigars, with both 
of which the driver stopped to supply the 
grocers on the road. 

I comforted myself on the way, by 
thinking that we were in a free country, 
and that it was a capital thing to be very 
independent. When within seven miles 
of Cummington, we were overtaken by a 
severe shower, which stood by us like a 
friend the remaining distance, and poured 
into the wagon such a quantity as to give 
us a delightful foot-bath., When we 
arrived every article of my clothing was 
wet through, and my bonnet, which was 
almost new, hung around my face like 
paper. These little things, added to the 
disappointment we all felt at the absence 
of Charles, with the morrow in prospect, 
made it very pleasant for me. 

The Staffords gave me a generous wel- 
come, and cared kindly for my comfort. 
It rained almost the entire day of the 
Fourth, so that a grove meeting was out 
of the question. The meeting house was 
engaged for a tea party, and the little red 
schoolhouse was the only place we could 
have, whither, at one o’clock, we repaired. 
The room was not filled, but we hada 
pleasant, and, I trust, profitable meeting. 
Mr. Chapman, the Congregational min- 
ister, was present, made some remarks, in 
which he said he loved tne anti-slavery 
cause, and would not knowingly do a 
thing to sustain slavery, though when I 
inquired, he said he belonged to the asso- 
ciation, and hoped he could do good by 
staying in it. Ile however manifested a 
very friendly spirit—has recently been 
preaching against slavery and the Fugitive 
Law, and is raising a storm about himself. 
He said that several years ago, while 
preaching in Connecticut, his meeting- 
house was burned, his horse mutilated, 
and the carriage and harness literally cut 
to pieces, because they were going to hold 
an anti-slavery meeting in thechurch, and 
that the next day, they went and held the 
meeting on the smouldering ruin. Per- 
haps that early baptism did him good. 
At his suggestion, his son and daughter 
gave usasong. ‘The friends paid me five 
dollars, and thus closed our celebration of 
the glorious Fourth. 

One church-member had given it out that 
I was coming there with a ‘‘nigger,” and 
that we were infidels, too. 

The next day Mr, Stafford carried me to 
Chester Village. Both meeting-houses 
there were closed against us, and the hall 
was occupied by the Sons of Temperance, 
so that there was no place for a Saturday 
evening meeting. Sunday morning I had 
no congregation, only four persons being 
present, except the families of our friends 
Whipple and Hinckley. So we went to 
the Methodist meeting, and found them 
without a preacher, and, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Hinckley, and by the vote of the 
congregation, I preached for them, and 
invited them to my meeting in the after- 
noon, which some of them attended. 

We had a pleasant, good meeting, both 
then and in the evening, though the last 
was somewhat disturbed by the crackers, 
which had not all been spent on the 
Fourth. Procured two subscribers, one 
for The Liberator, and one for The Stan- 
dard. Thus ended my tour. Mr. and 
Mrs, Stafford sent kind remembrances to 
you, and spoke of your visit to them as 
very pleasant to them. I shall go to 
Gardner this week, and remain there until 
I go to Milford. ; 

In good courage, yours truly, 

Lucy Srone. 


Deacon J. S. Stafford, grandfather of 
the eminent lawyer and friend of woman 





suffrage, Wendell Phillips Stafford, Esq., 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., wrote Mr. May in 
regard to this Fourth of July celebration 
under difficulties, as follows: 
CUMMINGTON, JUNE 19, 1851. 


My Dear Sir: 

{ was much pleased at the receipt of 
your kind letter of June 10, and immedi- 
ately communicated the information to 
the friends here, who also seemed to think 
that no pains or expense ought to be 
spared, so that we could have an anti- 
slavery demonstration on the Fourth. 

We have been diligent and watchful, 
and now we are forced to “give it up’’— 
1eluctantly you may well believe. For 
one, | think most seriously that, of all the 
pro-slavery influences, the most to be 
lamented is the pro-slavery influence of 
the church and the clergy. ’Tis over all, 
pervades all, encircles all, in city, town, 
or hamlet. [am more and more convinced 
of it, loath as I am to believeit. So it is; 
deny it who can? I often feel to say, as 
Jeremiah did, *‘Oh, that my head were 
waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
etc.,”’ for this is a treacherous people; a 
lodging place in the wilderness would be 
preferable. Would I could do something, 
something to convince this people of their 
true character! 

You will, | think, sir, see why we fail of 
having an anti-slavery celebration—there 
is no heart for it here, yet even its defeat 
will do some good. I know you and your 
friends will work on the Fourth, and I 
lament that I cannot bein some of your 
gatherings. I trust you will be prospered 
and blest, every one of you, for I know for 
whom and what you labor. I feel at times 
that | am alone, yet I am not alone. 

My respects to your family, and all the 
anti-slavery friends with whom I am ac- 
quainted, who may speak of me. 

Your friend in the cause of truth, 

J. S. STAFFORD. 

Let the women who go annually to the 
State House in Massachusetts, New York, 
and elsewhere, to address legislative com- 
mittees against allowing women citizens 
a voice in making the laws they are re- 
quired to obey, be reminded that their 
opportunity of doing so was won for them 
by the unselfish labors of the noble advo. 
cates of woman's enfranchisement fifty 
years ago. H. B. B. 


-_-<-.- 


MRS. SCOTT’S PAPER ILL RECEIVED. 





Mrs. Francis Scott’s paper against equal 
suffrage at the Women’s International 
Council was received, according to the 
despatches, with ‘‘a storm of hisses,’ and 
its reading was ‘‘punctuated with ironical 
cheers and laughter.’’ The distress that 
this caused to the American chairman of 
the meeting, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
herself a strong suffragist, merely shows 
the difference in the way of conducting 
public meetings in England and America. 
In thiscountry, itis considered the proper 
thing to express dissent only by the ab- 
sence of applause. In England it is the 
custom to receive unwelcome remarks 
with hisses and groans, and to interrupt 
the speaker with questions. Hisses and 
noise at public meetings are common 
enough in America, but such demonstra- 
tions are always looked upon as _ inde- 
corous, and are disapproved by the best 
people; while abroad they are the regular 
thing. When last in London, I happened 
to attend a meeting (not a suffrage meet- 
ing) on an occasion that called together 
an audience of exceptionally fine quality, 
both intellectually and morally. I was 
astonished at the groans, hisses, and un- 
earthly noises with which both men and 
women received sentiments they disap- 
proved. ‘To an American it appeared un- 
seemly; but I found it was the custom. 

The Boston Advertiser comments wit- 
tily upon those persons who have tried to 
twist the incident into an argument 
against equal suffrage, as follows: 


We shall be told that this shows that 
women are 80 intolerant of opposition to 
their opinions that they are disqualified 
for taking partin publicaffairs. Presum- 
ably it is, in the opinion of such critics, 
only women who want to vote who are 
thus disqualified. The “leading New York 
society lady,’’ who generously crossed the 
ocean and made a speech in the world’s 
metropolis, jn the presence of reporters 
for all the newspapers of the world, to 
prove that it is a shocking thing for wom 
en to want to take part in any kind of 
proceedings which will bring them iuto 
public notice, could not possibly,of course, 
be included in any such highly logical 
condemnation as will be visited upon the 
bold, bad suffragists who did the 
hissing. ... 

Even putting the worst possible con- 
struction upon the London incident, it 
only proves that some women are as intol- 
erant as some men. At the moment when 
Mrs. Scott was hissed in London, there 
was in session, in Louisville, a convention 
of political delegates, a majority of whom 
had, on a number of occasions during the 
sittings of that body, interrupted the pro- 
ceedings with hisses, groans, cat-calls, 
hootings, yellings, angry epithets, violent 
threats, boisterous singing, and a variety 
of other unseemly demonstrations, intend- 
ed, and with the effect, to make it impos- 
sible to transact business. These people, 
observe, please, were not only male voters, 
but were selected, and presumably supe- 
rior, male voters, especially chosen by 
male voters of less distinction to act as 
representatives of the party in high delib- 
erations concerning affairs of State and 
national importance. 


On the same day, the papers reported a 





much more striking exhibition of intoler- 
ance in the Chamber of Deputies at Brus- 
sels. These Deputies, too, were picked 
men, chosen to take part “in high deliber- 
ations concerning affairs of national im- 
portance.’’ Yet when the majority passed 
a vote of confidence in the president, “the 
announcement of the vote was the signal 
for a general uproar, all the Deputies 
rushing to the centre of the floor, where 
a free fight took place. M. Guchtenacro, 
member from Ghent, was badly beaten. 
A guard of soldiers on duty finally cleared 
the galleries, and the session was sus- 
pended.”’ 

The English Women’s Suffrage Associa- 
tions, headed by Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Faweett, have been opposed to allowing 
the Council to be addressed by represen- 
tatives of the Anti-Suffrage Association, 
which they regard as a preposterous 
body. The American suffragists, how- 
ever, favored giving the Antis a chance to 
present their views, having learned by ex- 
perience that the oftener they can be in- 
duced to state their arguments, the more 
evident the weakness of those arguments 
becomes. A. 8. B. 





“IGNOBLE PEACE”—WOMEN AND WAR. 





In an article in last week’s N. Y. Inde. 
pendent, headed ‘‘Ignoble Peace,” by Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, LL. D., Governor Roose- 
velt is sharply arraigned for his declara- 
tion that national character can only be 
maintained by “strenuous endeavor’’—a 
phrase which Professor Smith considers 
to be ‘ta euphemism for war.’’ But 
Professor Smith, a woman-hater, destroys 
the moral effect of his otherwise excellent 
article by the following astounding tissue 
of misstatements: 

It is not in manly hearts, but in those of 
women or of men of feminine tempera- 
ment, that the war fever most fiercely 
rages and most clearly manifests its ef- 
fects. Of this, if your journals do not 
misinform us, you have had some striking 
proofs. It was always said that in the 
War of Secession the spirit of the South- 
ern women was fiercer than that of the 
men, and that the women wished to con- 
tinue the war when the men would have 
gladly accepted peace. Nothing could be 
more sanguinary than the tone of your 
Yellow Press on a late occasion. Yet few 
would say that it was masculine. I re- 
member still, with abhorrence, how in 
England our ears were filled, at the time 
of the Indian mutiny, with the yells of 
sentimental eunuchs for more blood. 

Surely, this man must be a little beside 
himself! Where are the ‘‘women, or men 
of feminine temperament,’ who have fig- 
ured among American jingoes? Isit Clara 
Barton and her Red Cross nurses, the 
women of the Volunteer Aid Association, 
or the Women’s Relief Corps that he thus 
characterizes? What are the “striking 
proofs” of women’s advocacy of war, 
which he finds in American journals? 
What evidence has he that the women of 
the South were fiercer than men in the War 
of Secession? Does he really believe that 
our “Yellow Press’’—the New York Jour- 
nal and World, for instance,—are under 
feminine supervision? Who are the ‘‘sen- 
timental eunuchs’’ who filled the profes- 
sor’s ears with yells for more blood at 
the time of the Indian mutiny? And is 
it posible he believes that eunuchs are 
women? If Goldwin Smith continues to 
write in this strain, people will begin to 
suspect that his title of LL. D. really 
means not ‘Doctor of Laws,’’ but ‘Dis- 
seminator of Libellous Lies” against all 
women. 

War is the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of the disfranchisement of women. 
The male animal, everywhere through- 
out nature, is the fighting animal. Every 
class that votes makes itself felt in the 
government, Nature, reason, justice, and 
common sense all affirm that ‘‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’’ The only form 
of consent known in a republic is the bal- 
lot. One half of the governed are women. 
Therefore a government without women 
is an unjust government, and represents 
only the unduly belligerent spirit of its 
masculine constituents. A governmentof 
men alone never did, never will, and never 
can keep the peace. And Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, with his aversion to war, is doing 
his level best to make war chronic and 
perpetual in human society by denying 
the ballot to women. i. B. B. 


-_-- 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION. 


On Thursday afternoon, June 22, the 
New England Women's Press Association 
met, sixty-eight strong, at Lincoln Wharf, 
in response to the kindly invitation of 
Mrs. Annie G. Murray, to enjoy a sail 
down the harbor to Nahant, spending 
several pleasant hours at Bass Point, and 
partaking of a marine dinner of clams, 
steamed, baked, and fried, with ice-cream 
and coffee, and returning in the evening 
twilight. 

The afternoon was cool and beautiful: 
The party was welcomed on its arrival at 
the wharf by its friendly hostess. Alter- 





nate sunshine and shadow, clear air, 
and gauzy mists, made the smooth sur- 
face of the water shine with rainbow 
colors. Passing lofty Winthrop Head 
crowned with villas, and elm-shaded 
Apple Island (apparently so-named from 
the absence of apple trees), our steamer 
meandered through Shirley Gut, so nar- 
row that we seemed almost to graze the 
shore, and out through the broad Atlantic, 
to rocky Bass Point, looking off over 
Nahant and the picturesque group of 
country seats, amid which Senator Lodge’s 
mansion stands conspicuous. I recalled 
my last visit to Nahant in 1871, to talk 
with Charles Sumner about the proposed 
annexation of Santo Domingo, on the 
broad piazza of his friend, Mr. James, 
and my vain attempt to convince him of 
the wisdom of tropical expansion—an 
expansion in that case not only proposed 
with the consent of the governed, but 
urgently requested by them. 

Somewhat to his surprise, the present 
writer found himself the only gentleman 
of the party. But, knowing full well that 
he owed this unique distinction to the 
affection which the newspaper women 
feel for the memory of Lucy Stone, he 
cheerfully assumed the role of chaperon 
to sixty-eight literary ladies, and found 
no difficulty in preserving order, where 
no disorder was attempted. 

An excellent dinner followed at which 
innumerable clams disappeared. Mrs. 
Nellie I, Daggett gracefully presided. 
There was a song by Mrs. Etta Morris, of 
the Dorchester Women’s Club. Votes of 
thanks were unanimously tendered to our 
generous hostess, to the steamship com- 
pang, to the hotel proprietors and to the 
waiters, who had ornamented the table 
with bouquets of wild flowers. 

The sail back was even more lovely 
than the first. Not the least of its pleas- 
ures was the absence of tobacco-smoke, 
not even a cigarette being in evidence, 
and excellent black coffee at dinner, the 
most potent liquid procurable. 

Next year we hope this Association will 
hold another annual outing. But, as a 
suffragist, ardently advocating equal co- 
operation of the sexes, we should rejoice 
to see the sixty-eight ladies accompanied 
by sixty-eight male editorial writers as 
guests, or still better, as honorary mem- 
bers. Since women and men work to- 
gether in journalism, why not take a holi- 
day together? Certainly Mrs. Murray 
deserves thanks for an afternoon of un- 
alloyed social enjoyment. H. B. B. 








——>-— 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The dates decided upon for the biennial 
meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Milwaukee, next year, 
are from Monday, June 4, to Saturday, 
June 9. ‘Industrial Conditions as Affect- 
ing Women and Children” will be one of 
the leading subjects. 

The question having been raised in the 
columns of the WoMAN's JOURNAL as to 
who was the first president of the New 
York Sorosis, it may be stated, on the 
authority of a booklet issued by Sorosis 
in 1887, that ‘‘Miss Alice Carey was the 
first president of Sorosis, but on account 
of feeble health she felt unable to serve 
and soon resigned.’’ ‘The club met for the 
first time on April 20, 1868. Its first offi- 
cers, elected in addition to the president, 
were: Mrs. J. G. Croly, vice-president; 
Miss Kate Field, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, recording sec- 
retary and treasurer; Phebe Carey, Ella 
Dietz Clymer, Celia M. Burleigh, Josephine 
Pollard, Lucy Gibbons, Ellen Louise Dem- 
orest, executive committee. The names 
of the other founders were: Anna Dens- 
more, M. D., Mrs. Professor Botta, Mrs. 
H. M. Field, Mrs. Gildersleeve. ‘The fol- 
lowing year, 1869, Mrs. Croly was elected 
president, and served one year. In 1870 
Mrs. Wilbour was elected president and 
served in that capacity for five consecutive 
years. In 1875 Mrs. Croly was again 
called to the presidential chair, which she 
filled for ten years in succession. The 
booklet referred to says: ‘‘Itis principally 
to Mrs. Croly and to Mrs, Wilbour that 
we are indebted for this grand organiza- 
tion for the women of New York. Sorosis 
is the result of their united thought, and 
through their wisdom and prescience th. 
club was established upon its present firm 
foundation.” 

Mrs. Ellen Henrotin, who was named by 
the Denver biennial to represent the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s clubs at the 
Paris exposition of 1900, has resigned the 
honor, and the president, Mrs. Lowe, has 
been appointed to this position. 

At the second annual meeting of the 
Connecticut State Federation, at Norwalk, 
the Central Club entertained the federa- 
tion at a buffet tea in its pretty club-house. 
The reception given by the Norwalk club 
—a man’s organization—in its own quar- 
ters, was brilliant. The club-rooms were 
handsomely decorated, and the guests re- 
ceived by an imposing reception com- 
mittee of club members, The general 





a 
meetings opened with an address of wel. 
come on the part of the Norwalks, by Rey, 
G. H. Beard, pastor of the South Norwal 
Congregational Church, and for the feder. 
ated clubs of Norwalk by Mrs. Dexter 
Hitchcock, of the Woman's Club. Mrg, 
T. K. Noble, of Norwalk, president of the 
federation, followed, with an address op 
the “Symmetry of Character.” The gen. 
eral subject of the meeting this year, “Eq. 
ucational Problems,’’ was presented under 
various topics. Under that of “Suggested 
Changes,” it was urged that certain schools 
in crowded localities, with a changed cur. 
riculum for the summer months, be kept 
open for the year, as tending to the greater 
moral development of the children. While 
the Women’s School Asscciations have 
tried to meet this need in substituting 
vacation schools that have been most 
successful, it was considered that the mat. 
ter belonged within the province of the 
school board itself. The educational 
value of the literary club was well pre. 
sented, and the *‘Use of Publ. Libraries 
by School Children,” introduced by Mrs, 
Agnes T. Hill, librarian of the public 
library at Bridgeport. Mrs. Margaret EB, 
Sangster, editor of Harper’s Bazar, 1ead 
an original poem, ‘The Wind Across the 
Wheat.” Mrs, Sarah S. Platt, of Denver, 
gave an interesting talk, which confirmed 
her reputation, already wide, as a gifted 
speaker. Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, of 
New York, gave an address on the ‘Value 
and Place of Club Women in Public Work,” 
Mrs, Lydia Avery Coonley Ward, of Chi- 
cago, gave atalk on “Our Privileges,”’ full 
of good points. 

The Federated Women’s Clubs of Ohio 
are agitating the question of a State Nor- 
mal School. There are only five States in 
the Union which have not anormal school, 
and the women regret that Ohio is among 
the five. They have issued a circular con- 
taining resolutions adopted by the federa- 
tion on the subject. The Western Ohio 
Superintendents’ Round Table bas passed 
a resolution of cordial codperation with 
the federation in the establishment of a 
normal school. Teachers have long been 
feeling the need of State normal schools, 
and the committee feels that Ohio women 
can do no better service to teacher and 
pupil than to educate public sentiment on 
this subject. 





-_-- - 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 


The laying of the corner-stone of a 
new building for the surgical department 
of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, at Jamaica Plain, Mass., on 
June 27, was a very interesting occasion. 
It was also a celebration of the birthday 
of Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, for years presi- 
dent of the Hospital, its secretary during 
the preceding years, since 1862, and one 
of its original incorporators with Dr. 
Marie Zakrzewska and Miss Lucy God- 
dard. At4P. M. in the commodious re- 
ception hall of the Hospital, two hundred 
of the managers and friends of the institu- 
tion met. 

The internes acted as ushers: Dr. 
Rachael Robbins, Dr. Josephine Baker, 
Dr. Josephine Beede, Dr. Schrorer, Dr. 
Anna Hamilton, Dr. Fanny Magee, Dr. 
Collins, and Dr. Florence Leighton. Mrs. 
Cheney presided, and said in part: 


We welcome you to-day, to a service 
marking an important epoch in our work, 
when the golden square of the four de- 
partments of the medical education for 
women is at last to be fitly housed and 
furnished with adequate tools for its work. 
The surgical department has been the last 
to be established and fully recognized, but 
it has won its reputation and has estab- 
lished its right to be. 

The woman physician was not an un- 
familiar idea even in colonial New Eng- 
land; Anne Hutchinson was honored as a 
woman helpful in sickness before she was 
persecuted as a teacher of heresy. But 
how few believed that woman could ever 
take an active and successful part in 
surgery; as few, perhaps, as would have 
believed in the marvels of surgical prac- 
tice now daily performed before our 
eyes. 

But she has completely won her posi- 
tion in this branch of medical science, and 
is now recognized not only as a skilful 
practitioner, but is adding to its resources 
and triumphs. Most happily has her evo- 
lution coincided with the marvellous 
growth in surgical science, which is the 
wonder of the century that is closing and 
the hope of that which is coming. 

And now at last our surgical building 
is provided for; to-day our dream becomes 
areality. And atthis moment when re- 
joicing in our ability to reach the long 
desired building, we were yet feeling some 
anxiety in respect to the expenses of 
larger and better work, another generous 
friend, who on leaving the world sought 
to pour out in streams of blessing the 
treasures which he had amassed through 
a lifetime of integrity and industry, has 
left us a large legacy which will give a 
most welcome addition to our resources. 

When we add that our long tried and 
faithful friends are arranging for our tri- 
ennial fair in December, which for 80 
many years has supplied the deficiency in 
our income for current expenses, we can 
go forward in our work with a courage 
and confidence that we have not known 
for years, 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, brother of Dr. 
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Homestead Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 


large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. 


Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benetits of ownership and management as 
well as occupancy. This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


construction. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Address, 


Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


Prospectus mailed on 


THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING TRUST, 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 








Elizabeth Biackwell, the first woman who 
ever secured a medical diploma, spoke 
briefly by invitation. He said: 


I congratulate you upon this auspicious 
occasion, It represents the growth of 
fifty-six years. I recall the evening in 
1843, when my sister Elizabeth contided 
to me her intention to study and practise 
medicine, and my amazement at so start- 
ling a suggestion. I recall her six years’ 
arduous struggle to obtain a medical de- 
gree, her graduation at Geneva College in 
1849, at which I was present, and the 
laborious years that followed in building 
up a practice. In New York, she was 
joined by my sister, Dr. Emily, and by 
Dr. Marie E, Zakizewska. ‘Together they 
founded an infirmary and hospital, and 
afterwards a college, where women could 
obtain a thorough medical education, 
second to none. From New York Dr. 
Zakizewska came to Boston in 185%, and, 
in 1862, with Miss Lucy Goddard and 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, established the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children. 

From small beginnings, against almost 
insurmountable obstacles, with the co- 
operation of a few enlightened men, wom- 
en have achieved a recognized place in the 
medical profession. By thousands they 
are now practising their profession, not 
only in this country and in Europe, but 
all over the world, with benefit to the 
public, to the profession, and to them- 
selves. 


Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska said: 


After fifty years of experimental agita- 
tion and practical work, we now are com- 
pleting the third department of the medi- 
cal art, in laying the corner-stone for this 
building. The medical pavilion, the ma- 
ternity pavilion, and now the surgical 
one, are the proofs in brick and mortar of 
woman’s independent and faithful per- 
formances in the medical profession. 

The confidence of the public which 
generously provided the means for this 
cause, the confidence of the sick who 
sought relief at the hands of the women 
physicians, the attitude of the profession 
in general towards the woman practitioner 
—all these have been acquired through 
skilful and patient labor, and it would be 
affectation if we, women physicians, felt 
not proud of the "result which we now see 
materialize, grateful as we may be to all 
those who in earlier years bore with us 
not only the doubt and opposition, but 
also ridicule of our attempts. While we 
temember that the professional woman 
has done her part valiantly, we also re- 
Member with gratitude those who have 
passed away without having had the satis- 
faction which we now enjoy in the pros- 
perity of our early effort. 


Rey. Dr. W. H. Lyon, of Brookline, 
Made an interesting address, testifying to 
the value of the services of women physi- 
cians in his own family. 

The gathering then adjourned to the 
tite of the new building, and Mrs, Cheney 
presided at the laying of the corner-stone. 
The silver trowel used was presented by 
Mrs. Thomas Mack, and Rev. Dr. Lyon 
§ave the benediction. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. ELLEN CHENEY JOUNSON, for fif- 
teen years the efficient superintendent of 
the Woman’s Prison and Reformatory at 
Sherborn, Mass., died suddenly on June 
28, in London, England, at the residence 
of the Bishop of Rochester, while in at- 
tendance at the International Women’s 
Council. Mrs, Johnson sailed from Bos- 
ton on the Canada just two weeks before, 
accompanied by Mrs, Isabel C. Barrows, 

Tuesday Mrs. Johnson delivered an 
address on ‘‘Women’s Prisons,’’ at the 
meeting of the International Women’s 
Council. From London Mrs. Johnson 
and Mrs, Barrows were to have gone to 
Aberdeen, Scotland, there to be joined by 
Mr. Barrows, who is now abroad on Gov- 
ernment work in connection with the 
Prison Commission. 

Mrs. Johnson had been in weak health 
for several days previous to reading her 
paper. Her friends tried to dissuade her 
from reading it. She persisted in keep- 
ing faith with the public, but returned 
from the meeting in a state of semi-col- 
lapse. Death came suddenly after arising 
in the morning. Dr. Barrows’ diagnosis 
was angina pectoris. 

Mrs. Johuson was born at Athol, Dec. 
20, 1829. She was the daughter of Na- 
than Cheney and Rhoda Holbrook Cheney. 
Iler husband was Jesse C. Johnson, of 
New Hampshire. She was an only child. 
Her husband died eighteen years ago. 
Mrs. Johnson received her education in 
New Hampshire public schools and at an 
academy of which John Cartland, cousin 
of John G. Whittier, was principal. She 
also attended school at Ware, N. H., 
Francestown Academy, and at a private 
school at Ware. Mr. Cheney, Mrs. John- 
son’s father, was a cotton manufacturer 
at Athol, and she accompanied him on 
his trips through the country, thereby 
acquiring a training for business, which 
was of much worth to her in after life. 
She moved to Boston, where the family 
maintained an extensive house on Han- 
cock and Temple streets, which was torn 
down to make room for State House 
extensions. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War 
Mrs. Johnson manifested much interest in 
the soldiers’ welfare, and as the boys in 
blue marched up to the State House to re- 
ceive the godspeed of Governor Andrew, 
it was supplemented with the blessing of 
a kind and tender-hearted woman who 
kept open house for them. She was asso- 


ciated with Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis in 
the relief movement for the soldiers, simi- 
lar to the organizations that looked after 
the welfare of the men in the late war. 
She was greatly interested in temperance, 
becoming affiliated with total abstinence 
work as early as 1847,when she joined the 





temperance guild, and in all her long life 
her interest was never relaxed. She also 
became associated with the Daughters of 
Temperance in Concord, N. H. During 
the Civil War she was connected with the 
United States Sanitary Commission, and 
instituted an auxiliary branch in New 
England. Sbe served with distinction on 
the finance and executive committee of 
the association until the close of the war. 
She raised as much as $40,000 for the 
work, and was one of the leading spirits | 
in a big fair. She travelled all over New | 
England, visited every town and city in 
Massachusetts, soliciting, and raised large | 
sums of money as well as great consign- 

ments of supplies for the soldiers, and she 

paid all her own expenses, excepting rail- | 
road fares. At the close of the war she 

continued to look after the soldiers, and 

widows and orphans of soldiers, giving 

generously of her personal funds. She 

was assigned to the North End district of 

Boston to look after destitution among 

soldiers’ families. She found some of the 

soldiers’ wives and other members of their 

families at Deer Island. It was then the 

thought struck her that there should be a 

separate correctional institution for wom- 

en. She urged its adoption by the State 

nine years before the Legislature voted to 

establish the women’s reformatory. 





Mrs. Jolinson was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Reformatory Prison for 
Women, at Sherborn, in May, 1884. Five 
years previous to her appointment she had 
served on the Board of Prison Commis- 
sioners, during which time the office was 
held successively by Mrs. Audora C. At- 
kinson, who organized the work and then 
resigned, Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, who met 
with an accident in 1882, making her re- 
tirement necessary, and Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, of Red Cross fame, appointed by 
Governor Butler in 1882, and resigning in 
January, 1884. In those years Mrs. John- 
son became familiar with the work, having 
had much to do with the institution dur- 
ing Dr. Mosher’s disability. From tie 
day she took charge of the reformatory 
she directed her whole attention to im- 
proving its conditions. A firm believer in 
outdoor life and an enthusiastic lover of 
animals, Mrs. Johnson soon directed her 
attention to things outside the institution, 
to which the main duties had heretofore 
been confined, and soon the few acres 
belonging to the reformatory began to 
assume a farmlike appearance. Addi- 
tional lands were purchased, both to pro- 
vide work for the inmates and to furnish 
food. From being a mere luxury, secured 
at large cost, which some people imag- 
ined the new industry would prove, it 
became profitable financially, and a tonic 
for women in poor health, who tended the 
horses, cows, hens, sheep, etc. The farm 
in one year yielded more than $10,000 
worth of produce, nearly one thousand 
bushels of potatoes, nearly $1,000 worth 
of hay, and almost as much more green 
feed; thousands of pounds of squashes, 
beets, onions, peas, carrots, asparagus, 
rhubarb, currants, cabbages. cucumbers— 
in fact, almost everything which a Beston 
market gardener would raise. 

The livestock, too, was profitable. The 
cows consumed the hay and grain raised 
on the farm, and turned it into milk— 
almost 75,000 quarts. The swine con- 
sumed the refuse from the tables, and, 
after they had helped to redeem the newer 
land, contributed to the treasury nearly 
$400. The milk, valued at more than 
$3,600, was mostly consumed by the prison, 
but nearly $1,500 worth of butter was 
made from the cream, About one-third 
of this was used at the prison, and the re- 
mainder found a ready market, at good 
prices. The $10,000 worth of farm pro- 
ducts did much to reduce the cost of 
maintenance, and under the management 
of Mrs. Johnson, these products cust the 
State very little money. 

Flowers have a large place in the work 
of the institution. Mrs. Johnson was 
very fond of them, and long ago satisfied 
herself of the value of their power ia her 
work. Inthe summer the grounds were 
well filled with flowers, and in the winter 
the greenhouse makes constant contribu- 
tions for the enjoyment of the inmates and 
the cultivation of them. 

But it was as the manager of a great 
penal institution that Mrs, Johnson be- 
came preéminent The prison became in 
truth a reformatory. No prison elsewhere 
ever accomplished such beneficent re- 
sults. Corporal punishment became 
needless. Almost all of the convicts be- 
came converted into self-respecting and 
useful citizens, regaining their self-respect. 
One of her first points was never to know 
the history of any woman in her charge. 
Sometimes they urged confidences upon 
her, but she preferred not. Her idea was 
that if they could be persuaded to believe 
that their past had been forgotten by 
others they might see a way of hope and 
make another trial. Where there were 
babies, either born in the prison or 
brought there, the mothers were often 
brought to their senses through the chil- 





dren. Some mothers seemed to have no 
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love for their babies, but they could not 


abandon them altogether, as they could 


at liberty, and they had to look upon the 


ae | 
spectacle of somebody else caring for the 


little ones. This sometimes brought the 
mother around. 

Of course Mrs. Johnson was a suffrag- 
st. Only a few months ago she addressed 
one of the Fortnightly woman suffrage 
meetings organized by her friend, Mrs. 
Livermore. Next to Clara Barton, her 
predecessor in office, no woman or man 
has ever achieved greater success in re- 
formatory work. Such lives are a com- 
plete refutation of the imbecile slanders 
of Goldwin Smith and Harry Thurston 
Peck. Contrast Mrs, Johnson’s institu- 
tion with the infamous convict camps of 
Georgia, where ‘‘women-whippers’’ are 
officially appointed by the governor! Mrs, 
Johpson was an illustrious illustration of 
the value of women in politics. H. B. B. 


-_—--— 
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The Queens County convention went off 
delightfully, on Tuesday, June 20. The 
day was fair and not too warm, and quite 
a delegation went from New York and 
Brooklyn, while the affiliated county clubs 
came out in force. The meeting was held 
in the Queen’s Lyceum, a handsome build- 
ing containing several ample rooms be- 
sides the large hall in which we assembled. 
This Lyceum has quite an interesting his- 
tory; it was built by and belongs to the 
Ladies Coéperative Guild of Queens, an 
association incorporated in November, 
1887, with twenty-five members. To begin 
with, $1,800 was raised by donations from 
members and friends, and with this eight 
lots of land were purchased on which the 
erection of the structure was soon after- 
wards begun. Since that time, by enter- 
tainments and by appeals to liberal-minded 
people, the amount required to complete 
and furnish the building has been raised, 
so that it has now only a small indebted- 
ness resting upon it. All this has been 
done by the untiring efforts of the women 
at the Guild, some of those who are now 
officers having been so from the begin- 
ning. 

Here then, in this hall built by women 
and for women, the annual convention of 
the Queens County Political Equality 
League was held. Mrs. Marie E. Craigie 
presided with much ability. Rev. J. S. 
N. Demorest made an opening invocation 
and said some words of welcome. To 
this Mrs. Craigie replied with a review of 
the work of the year. Mrs. J. Halleck, 
the president of the local Political Equal- 
ity League, was present, but did not feel 
equal to any sustained effort. Mrs. Anna 
Nostrand Mott, the president of the Port 
Washington League, Mrs. Emma Under- 
hill of the Westbury and Jericho League, 
Mrs. William Nichols from the Queens 
League, Mrs. Asa W. Holt of the Wood- 
haven League, and Mrs. Helen E. Hunt- 
ington of the Hempstead League reported 
the work of their respective organizations. 
A discussion followed on ‘‘Education,”’ 
in which the speakers were Mrs. Henry A. 
Powell, Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington, and Miss Isabelle Chapman. In 
the afternoon the Civic and Political 
Union described its work. Mrs. Hack- 
staff and Miss Keyser reported, as well as 
the president, while Mrs. Hugham, from 
the Woman’s Single-tax Club, spoke of the 
purposes and views of that organization. 
Mrs. Mariana Chapman and Mrs. Mary 
H. Loines spoke on suffrage, and Judge 
Andrew J. Perry, ex-Assemblyman Wal- 
lace, and Rev. J. N. Grace considered the 
question from a man’s point of view. 
During the recess between the two ses- 
sions, the delegates transacted the busi- 
ness which belonged especially to them, 
and Mrs. Craigie was again elected presi- 
dent. 

The Women Lawyers’ Club was organ- 
ized in the office of Miss Edith J. Gris- 
wold on Saturday, June 24. A _prelimi- 
nary meeting had been held, but at this 
the constitution was adopted and the 
officers elected. These were Miss Rosalie 
Loew, president; Mrs. Fanny H. Carpen- 
ter, first vice-president; Mrs. Florence 
Dangerfield Potter, vice-president - at- 
large; Miss Mary Philbrook, recording 
secretary and treasurer; Miss Gail Lough- 
lin, corresponding secretary. An execu- 


= —— 


| 
tive committee was appointed, and any 


woman lawyerin good standing, any where 
in the United States, may become a 
member. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Stanton Law- 
rence have gone to spend some time at 
Peekskill, where they have a temporary 
home in a fine old house overlooking the 
Hudson from the wide piazzas. Her ad- 
dress, as already stated, until August will 
be care of Mr. Lyman Carhart. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


-_--— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


If that Chicago mail agent who opened 
30,000 letters, “just out of curiosity,’ had 
been a postmistress, wouldn’t the news- 
papers have had a lot of things to say 
about the besetting sin of woman?—Mrs. 
Ida H, Harper, in N. Y. Sun, 

Miss Anne Whitney, the distinguished 
sculptor, suggested in these columns, a 
few years ago, the trial of proposed pub- 
lic statues in all cases in their plaster 
models. The idea has been put into prac- 
tice in Chicago, recently, with excellent 
results, apparently. The nymphs of the 
Chicago fountain, which have been such 
a surprise party to the people of that 
town, are only in plaster as yet. If they 
had found favor, they were to be done in 
bronze. But, as even the dogs bark at 
them, they will probably be sent to the 
lumber room where lie the wrecks of 
crushed ambition.— Boston ae 
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proper and Longwood, Brookline, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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INSPIRATION. 





BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





O woman, ’tis so fine to see your power 
Of patience, and your tender might of mind, 
A rose-leaf stronger than the cak in wind, 
And giving others of your loving dower, 
And making golden e’en the darkest hour, 
So that in care we way of duty find; 
In you the virtues surely are enshrined — 
To beam in glory when life’s tempests lower, 
Oh, worship comes for such entrancing 
worth. 
For guidance in the day of our distress ; 
You make delightful Eden of our earth, 
Though it appears at times a wilderness; 
As spring inspires with glowing atmos- 
phere, 
You by your smiles bring beauty, warmth, 
and cheer! 
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A JUNE DAY. 


BY JOHN TODHUNTER. 





The very spirit of summer breathes to-day, 
Here where I sun me in a dreamy mood, 
And laps the sultry leas, and seems to 

brood 

Tenderly o’er those hazed hills far away. 

The murmurous air, fragrant of new-mown 

hay, 

Drowses, save when martins at gleeful feud 

Gleam past in undulant flight. Yon hillside 

wood 

Is drowned in sunshine, till its green looks 

gray, 

No scrap of cloud is in the still blue sky, 

Vaporous with heat, from which the fore- 

ground trees 

Stand out, each leaf cut sharp. A whetted 

scythe 

Makes rustic music for me as I lie 

Glad in the mirth of distant children blithe, 

Drinking the season’s sweetness to the lees. 


-_o- 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Heart of the World, who knowest all mys- 
teries 
That rule our mortal joy, our mortal pain, 
Say whether deepest satisfaction lies 
In loving, or in being loved again. 


Love treads no easy path; too soon it learns 
The ache of patience, and the pang of pride, 
The deep unrest like thirst that burns and 
burns, 
The craving hunger never satisfied. 


But still for every wound and every sting, 
Wearily walking thorns and briars amid, 
Love has for recompense this sweetest thing, 
That it may love and no man can forbid. 


It is not given to every heart to win 
For all its passionate urgence love's reply ; 
There are who knock and never enter in, 
There are who lonely live and lonely die. 


But every heart of all the hearts of men 
In this dear right has heritage and share— 
The right to love, asking for naught again, 
(Juenchless as sun, unstinted as the air. 


Ah, marvellous rose with glory in thy breast! 
Ah, stainless lily, wet with patient dews! 
Heart of the World’s Heart, tell us which is 
best— 
To love or to be loved—we cannot choose. 
—Congregationalist. 





THE MAIL-CARRIER OF PELHAM’S 
POINT. 


PATE STEEN. 

“Seems kind of hard Martha couldn't 
have been a boy.’’ A note of complaint 
sharpened the soft Southern drawl of Mrs. 
Bixler’s voice, ‘‘We’ve had mighty hard 
luck ever since she was born. We some- 
how appeared to get in a moving way on 
down-hill road, as pap used to say. From 
Arkansas to Kansas, and from Kansas to 
the Strip, was jumping from the frying- 
pan into the fire, according to my mind, 
And just as we'd got this claim, and a sod 
house put up, pap he took sick and died. 
You don’t know what trouble is, Mrs. 
Perkins, till you're left a widow, with a 
lot of girls to bring up. You've gota lot 
to be thankful for, with your husband 
living and three big boys to work for 
you.” 

The visitor stirred uneasily in her chair, 
Of a far different type from her hostess, 
she was thin and wiry, with a strong- 
featured, New England face, and a quiet, 
undemonstrative manner. The hot winds 
of the prairie seemed to have seared her, 
mentally and physically, and the hard life 
of a farmer’s wife had knotted her lean 
hands and twisted her shoulders. There 
was no weak self-pity in the firm mouth 
and the steady gray eye, but as she lis- 
tened, a strange sense of loneliness tugged 
at her heartstrings. 

In their struggle with mortgage and 
drought, her three big boys had grown 
away from her. She had failed to keep 
them close to her, as other mothers could 
keep their daughters. She thought of the 
day she had laid away her own baby girl, 
buried from a camper’s wagon, upon the 
wide-stretching plains, as mariners com- 
mit the bodies of their dead to the limit- 
less ocean. In all this barren land she 
would see forever that lonely, sun-scorched 
little grave—and the baby, had she lived, 
would have been just Martha’s age. 

“I should think you’d take a sight of 
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comfort in Martha, though,” she said, in 
a hard, dry voice, twisting and untwisting 
her bonnet strings. ‘She must be lots of 
company, and she’s smart too. There 
isn’t a better buttermaker in the Strip 
than Martha is, and you told me yourself 
that she kept up the table, about, with 
her chickens and the garden. I don’t see 
why you should wish she was a boy, unless 
*twas for her own sake.” 

“And that’s just what I’m coming to, 
Mrs. Perkins.’’ Mrs. Bixler settled her- 
self comfortably in her splint-bottomed 
chair, ‘‘Here’s Scott Landis, over on the 
next claim, with that mail contract to 
sublet, and if Martha was a boy, she could 
take it easy as winking. It would bring in 
about twenty-five dollarsa month, and it’s 
just a matter of ten miles from Pelham’s 
Point to Luella. 

‘‘Martha’s just wild to earn a little 
money, 80 she can gointo town to Normal 
School this summer. She’s harped on that 
string till she’s set me pretty near crazy. 
She allows if she could go to Normal, she 
could get the school here next fall, and 
then she could teach a while and go to 
school a while. She’s a great notion of 
landing in college one of these days, 
Martha has. I tell her,’’ Mrs. Bixler 
chuckled, ‘‘that she'll turn goose like her 
mother, and get married before—”’ 

“Ma!” 

There was a rustle inthe morning-glory 
vines outside, and a girl’s flushed, indig- 
nant face framed itself in the low window. 

‘*Well, and what are you nosing around 
listening for, Martha Bixler? Eaves- 
droppers—”’ 

“T wasn’t eavesdropping. I came up to 
the house for the picket-pin, to put Moll 
out on the rope, and here you—”’ 

The hot words stuck in the girl's throat. 
She turned away, the mare following, 
while Mrs. Bixler’s high, good-natured 
laugh rang out. 

Martha bit her lip at the sound. To 
think of all her secret hopes and plans 
being confided to Mrs. Perkins!—hopes 
which the girl herself had scarcely dared 
to cherish, plans which she had tried to 
form through many a busy day and wake- 
ful night! 

Her love of books was an instinct, a 
passion, and herslumbering ambition had 
been aroused by the only good teacher 
she had ever had. He was a college-bred 
man who had drifted to the Strip, and in 
stress of need had applied for the Spring 
Valley school for a term. His teaching 
had opened up a new world to Martha’s 
eager vision. 

“You have it in you to be a great 
woman, Martha,” he had said, kindly, on 
the last day of school. ‘Don’t give up. 
Don’t wait for opportunities; make them.” 
And his words, carelessly uttered, and 
soon forgotten by himself, had been 
Martha’s inspiration. 

She brooded over them as she sat in the 
saddle through long days of herding, with 
no human creature near, the great, stain- 
less sky stretched out above, and the 
flower-decked prairie, with its grazing 
cattle, spread beneath. They haunted her 
as she guided her borses from the seat of 
a sulky plow, the sod curling up in brown 
waves behind her. 

And to think that all this bitterness of 
longing should be laid bare to a woman 
who was almost a stranger, and who, in 
Martha’s judgment, could feel no sym- 
pathy with such aspirations! A lump rose 
in her throat as she bent over the picket- 
pin. Her pink sunbonnet hid her indig- 
nant tears, but the woman who had 
quietly followed divined them. She laid 
her hand gently upon the girl’s shoulder. 

“I’ve come out tosee the filly, Martha,” 
she said. ‘‘Your ma’s been telling me 
how you raised her from a colt when her 
mother died. She’s a picture now, isn’t 
she? If there’s anything I do like, it’s a 
good horse; and the bucking broncos these 
Westerners ride seem like a different sort 
of animal to me.”’ 

‘‘She’s a thoroughbred, you know, Mrs. 
Perkins,” Martha explained, eagerly. It 
was impossible to feel resentful toward a 
woman who could appreciate the mare’s 
good points. “Pap brought her mother 
from Kentucky before I was born, and she 
died in that big blizzard up in Kansas 
three years ago. I wish you could have 
seen Moll when he first gave her to me, 
She was the pitifulest little thing, all 
scraggy and big-jointed. You wouldn’t 
think it now, would you? And she’ll 
follow me anywhere. She’s as rope-wise 
as a cow-pony, and she goes like a rocking- 
chair.’’ Mrs. Perkins glanced from the 
girl’s flushed cheek and brightening eye to 
the mare’s arched neck and impatient 
forefoot. 

“She’s just the one to carry the mail, 
Martha,”’ she said slowly, ‘and Ido not 
know but I'd trust you with the mail-bag 
as soon as I would any boy around.” 

“Why, Mrs. Perkins! Why, you don't 
mean—”’ 

“TI mean to say that Scott Landis isn’t 
the man to stand in the way of a girl that 
wants to help herself, and I believe he'll 
think you’re just as able to ride twenty 
miles three times a week as anybody. 





You picked castor-beans for him last fall, 
and kept up with his men hands, too, didn’t 
you? You've herded every season since 
the Strip opened, and you’ve run a sulky- 
plow all the spring. I haven’t heard any- 
body complain about your doing those 
things because you were agirl. It seems 
to me, Martha Bixler, that if I wanted 
an easier job, with bigger pay, I’d pretty 
near ask for it, and I’m no strong-minded 
woman, neither.” 

So from this unexpected source Martha 
gained courage to make her first opportu- 
nity. Fortunately, Scott Landis was not 
a difficult man to approach. He was a 
good-natured old bachelor, with a shrewd, 
dry humor of his own, and “the girl's 
nerve,’’ as he expressed it, appealed to 
him. 

“IT don’t know but you might as well be 
knocking out twenty-five dollars a month 
by riding over these prairies as to take to 
bloomers and a bicycle, Martha,” he said, 
slowly, ‘“‘and they tell me that’s what 
girls are coming to. 

‘‘But there’s another side to it,’’ he 
wenton. “It ain’t a regular thing, you 
know. The place has never been held by 
a woman, and I don’t know how the 
neighborhood might take it. I hold my- 
self responsible for anything I do, but if I 
give you a trial you must back me up. I 
shall want you to be the best mail-carrier 
we've ever had. The last one got drunk; 
the one before him robbed the bag. We've 
never had punctual deliveries. The fact 
is, you must show folks what you can 
do.”’ 

And Martha promised that no one 
should ever have cause to complain of 
her. 

It was well for her peace of mind that 
she never guessed the feeling which her 
appointment aroused. The salary, al- 
though small, was enough to excite envy. 
Almost any man could muster the neces- 
sary equipment of a cow-pony and a sad- 
dle, and the chance of earning twenty-five 
dollars a month by an effort involving 
little or no muscular exertion was one not 
to be despised. 

But Scott Landis was an able champion. 
He had caused it to be generally under- 
stood that if there was ‘‘any kick com- 
ing,’’ to use his own words, it was to be 
directed to him as the responsible party; 
and he had an easy way of encouraging 
comment, and a silent patience in listen- 
ing to objections, calculated to lure a 
talker on to his own undoing. 

‘*There’s one or two things that really 
disqualify a mail-carrier, in the opinion of 
some folks,’’ he drawled, one afternoon, 
as he stood the centre of a group of disap- 
proving loafers. ‘For a gevernment em- 
ployé to ride up to an office, leave the mail 
on time, and ride off again about her busi- 
ness, is a thing anybody’s got a right to 
complain of. I don’t believe Martha’s 
spent an hour yet whittling a goods box 
and gassing, with her horse tied out in the 
sun yonder for the sand-flies to devour. 
She doesn’t patronize any saloon that ever 
I’ve heard of, nor treat the crowd on Sat- 
urdays. And if that isn’t a gross neglect 
of duty, I don’t know what is. I can’t 
say whether Uncle Sam would consider it 
sufficient cause for removal or not, but 
you might make out your complaint, boys, 
and send it in. When you get your papers 
fixed up, hand them over, and I'll sign 
them.”’ 

But Martha herself was gaining ground. 
She had had to pay the penalty of estab- 
lishing a precedent, but little by little the 
neighborhood was reconciled to the new 
order of things. Indeed, through her 
bravery, her cheerfulness, her willingness 
to oblige, there was every indication that 
she might be regarded as a public bene- 
factor. 

Numberless little commissions were en- 
trusted to her. She did errands in the 
small town which was the end of her 
route. She carried messages, she shopped 
for the women, And once, at midnight, 
Mollie thundered along a lonely road, 
urged to her utmost speed by her fearless 
young rider, to bring a doctor’s aid and 
comfort to a dying child and its distracted 
mother, 

People learned to welcome the sight of 
the bonny brown mare and the brave 
young figure that she bore. It came to be 
a matter of pride that even the appearance 
of their mail-carrier reflected credit upon 
the neighborhood. Comparisons, damag- 
ing to the outer man of the postal territory 
upon another route, were freely indulged 
in. 

“It’s kind of funny to watch Griggs 
crawling in from Luella,’’ commented an 
observant loafer, ‘thumped up on that old 
go-cart of his, a-driving a one-eyed cow- 
pony with rope lines, and then to see 
Martha skipping in on that slim-legged 
thoroughbred, the mare’s coat as shiny as 
the girl’s hair. Strikes me they’re an in- 
stitution Uncle Sam might be proud of.” 
And he spoke the sentiments of the entire 
community. 

But the time limited by Martha’s con- 
tract was drawing toanend. It had been 
pleasant to earn the money. It had been 


pleasanter still to win the good-will and 





friendship of her neighbors. She had 
taken an honest pride in her work, and 
she had rejoiced in pleasing her employer. 
He had expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the way in which she had acquitted 
herself. She therefore felt vaguely sur- 
prised and alarmed at the unwonted grav- 
ity of his manner when he met her, one 
evening, on her homeward way. 

“lve been wondering if you wouldn't 
like a little lay-off, for a day or two, 
Martha,’’ he began, stooping as if to ex- 
amine the saddle-girth. 

“So near the—the end of the time, Mr. 
Landis?” Martha faltered. ‘Why, I be- 
lieve I'd like to keep on—to—to finish, if 
I’m pleasing you.”’ 

“Oh, bless your heart, yes, you’re all 
right. It’s just this, Martha. I don’t 
want to make you uneasy, but we’ve got 
it about straight that Zip Wyatt is prowl- 
ing around in the neighborhood some- 
where, cut off from his gang since that 
hold-up down at Chandler, and trying to 
get back to the Glass Mountains. He’s a 
regular cattle-lifting, train-robbing, mur- 
dering desperado, and the boys are hot on 
his trail. There were two big rewards out 
for him, and the Rock Island Railroad has 
offered another. 

“We're bound to get him, dead or 
alive,”’ Landis went on, ‘for he’s been up 
to all kinds of devilment, single-handed as 
he is. He’s already stolen three or four of 
the best horses around and ridden them 
down, trying to get out. I’ve no idea 
you'll ever catch a sight of him, but I pre- 
sume all girls are kind of nervous, and [ 
thought l’d better tell you than have 
somebody else scare you to death. So, if 
you'd rather lay off, as I said, for a day or 
two, till we’ve caught him, I could have 
somebody take your place.”’ 

“Will the other carriers lay off, too, Mr. 
Landis?”’ Martha interrupted. 

‘Well, now, I don’t suppose they will, 
but—” 

**And I won't, either, if you please, sir. 
I’m much obliged to you, but I’m not a 
bit afraid, and I reckon I'll just finish up, 
if you'll let me,” and Martha cantered off, 
leaving Mr. Landis in the road, staring 
after her. 

She had spoken the simple truth when 
she said she was not afraid. She felt that 
desperadoes, like cyclones or tarantulas, 
are to be avoided, not worried about, 
Despite her warning, Martha carried the 
mail, as usnal, 

For the first few days, indeed, she felt a 
thrill creep over her at every lonely turn 
in the road. The leap of a jack-rabbit, 
the swishing roll of tumbleweed, would 
bring her heart to her throat. The swirl 
of any passing cloud of dust might reveal 
the figure made so familiar to her by re- 
peated description. 

She knew all its characteristic features 
—the easy seat of the practised horseman, 
the wide, slouched hat, the cowboy sad- 
dle with its pistol holsters, and the deadly 
Winchester slung from the horn. 

When the shadow of this dreaded figure 
did really fall across her way, one sunny 
morning, she felt no more surprise than 
if, in turning the pages of a book, she had 
chanced upon a picture which she already 
knew was there. Indeed, as the man rode 
out from behind a high bluff to the right 
of the road, she was conscious of a vague 


disappointment. There was certainly 
nothing of the gaily adventurous in his 
appearance, 


He was haggard, worn, and weather- 
stained, his horse dark with sweat and 
flecked with foam, his bridle arm hanging 
limp in a bloody sling; but the Winches- 
ter was in evidence, and the glint of a 
pistol - barrel emphasized his hoarse 
“Hands up!” The girl’s arms went above 
her head at his command, and Mollie 
swerved as the man flung himself from 
his horse. 

“Get off and change the saddles, and be 
quick aboutit!”’ he ordered. Ilis voice was 
a husky whisper, and he reeled as he 
stood. 

Martha slipped to the ground with a 
sob, but the sob was for Mollie. She un- 
saddled the mare without a word, letting 
the mail-bag drop softly in the dust beside 
her. By the time she had dragged the 
heavy cowboy saddle from the man’s 
bronco she had forgotten the mare, and 
was thinking, with a throbbing brain, of 
her trust. 

‘I’ve got something to say,”’ she panted, 
‘and I can say it while I’m buckling.” 
The man stared at her with bloodshot 
eyes. 

**You can take the mare, but before you 
get the mail you'll have to shoot me—and 
the shot will be heard. The whole coun- 
try’s out after you. They went twenty 
different ways this morning. If they find 
me—dead—they won’t wait to give you a 
trial.” 

“Curse the mail!’ he said. ‘‘So they’re 
after me, are they?—the bloodhounds! 
I'll give them the slip yet, if this hole in 
my side don’t let the life out. Lend a 
hand here, girl!’ and almost before Martha 
could spring aside, his spurred heel had 
gashed Mollie’s quivering flank, and the 
mare was off. 





~ 

With knees that trembled and hands 
that shook, Martha picked up the majj. 
bag and stepped out into the road. The 
bronco had fallen, and lay gasping its last. 
There was but one thing to be done. The 
mail must be taken to the nearest farm. 
house, and sent on thence to its desting. 
tion. It should never be said that, giry. 
like, she had given up at the first digg. 
culty. 

She set her teeth, and lifted the bag to 
her shoulder. With every step it grew 
heavier. The heat was intolerable, the 
dust stifled her. Oh, for poor Mollie's 
fleet stride! 

She turned at the sound of hoof-beats 
upon the road behind her, and her heart 
ceased beating. The outlaw was coming 
back. He had determined, then, to rob 
the mail! Well, she would never give jt 
up. She stood still and waited, while the 
mare stopped beside her. 

The man leaned toward her from the 
saddle. He was deathly pale, and the 
blood dripped from his bandaged arm. 

“It’s no use!’ he said, hoarsely. ‘I’m 
played out. Lead the mare down into 
that corn-field behind the bluff, and help 
me off.’’ 

She obeyed him without a word. He 
sank down, heavily, upon the cool, moist 
earth between the corn rows. 

‘‘And now,” he said, as a tinge of color 
crept back to his face, “take your horse 
and ride to town,—for a man’s life,—do 
you understand? Go straight to the 
sheriff, and tell him that Zip Wyatt is 
lying wounded in a corn-field on the old 
Sun City Trail. 

“Stop!’ For Martha’s hand was already 
in Mollie’s mane. ‘You've got to swear 
that until you see the sheriff you'll stop 
nowhere, speak to nobody. I'm not such 
a fool as to risk being butchered by these 
hayseeds when I can live behind tie 
bars.”’ 

Martha repeated the oath he dictated, 

People stared at her as she flew past 
them that morning. Her oath bound her, 
and a feeling of pity, in no wise akin to 
morbid sympathy for a criminal, awoke in 
her heart. It was one thing to fall into 
the just hands of the law, and another to 
be butchered outright. 

And Martha understood her neighbors, 
They were relentless when aroused, She 
knew which one of those two conditions 
of the offered rewards, ‘‘dead or alive,” 
they would prefer; and the man was dying 
already, his life ebbing out in those rus- 
tling corn rows, while the blackbirds 
chattered in the draw. 

The postmaster gasped when the 
Pelham Point mail-carrier, bareheaded, 
breathless, dashed up to the door, and, 
tossing him the bag without a word, rode 
off in the direction of the sheriff's office. 
Nor was that official less astonished at her 
appearance and information. 

His buggy already awaited him, and a 
mounted deputy was speedily summoned; 
but there was doubt in the sheriff’s face, 
as he turned to the excited girl. 

“I must ask you to go back with us as 
guide,”’ he said, sternly, and Martha sud- 
denly realized that the outlaw’s possible 
escape would give the lie to all her state- 
ments. 

But such apprehensions were ground- 
less. They found him lying just as she 
had left him. He had fallen asleep from 
sheer exhaustion, and he awoke as the 
sheriff bent over him, When they had 
shaken hands, and he had been refreshed 
from that official’s flask, after the friendly 
Western manner of administering justice, 
the outlaw turned his heavy eyes upon 
Martha, as she stood close to Mollie’s 
drooping head. 

“I guess you'll have to give the girl the 
credit this time, sheriff,” he said, with a 
grin; and the sheriff, with some apparent 
discomfiture, agreed that he would. But 
Martha was glad enough to be dismissed 
upon any terms. She rode home in a state 
of limp reaction, utterly unprepared to be 
received as a heroine. 

‘*There was nothing else to do,”’ she ex- 
plained, over and over, to persistent ad- 
mirers; and Scott Landis, with all his 
diplomacy, had a hard task in persuading 
her to accept the modest purse which 
friends and neighbors, far and near, made 
up for her. 

“It’s no reward, and no blood-money,” 








**The Prudent Man Setteth 
His House in Order.”’ 


Your human tenement should be given 
even more careful attention than the 
house you live wn. Set it m order by 
thoroughly renovating your whole system 
through blood made vure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then every organ 
will act promptly and regularly. 
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pe declared, ‘‘but the folks appreciate the 
girl, and I’m proud of it. Although I 
wouldn't let her know it, I took a lawyer 
and a Rock Island agent in to see Zip, and 
he did the square thing. He told the 
agent, with that grin of his, that if it 
padn’t been for Martha he wouldn't be 
pebind the bars to-day; and, although I 
can’t say whether the Rock Island fellow 
took it all in or not, his road has sent her 
a very handsome acknowledgment.” 

So Martha’s dream of college was real- 
ized, and Mrs, Perkins delights in saying 
to her mother that a girl may be quite as 
good as a boy.— Youth's Companion. 
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AN ALABAMA WOMAN IN LONDON. 
GREENSBORO, ALA., JUNE 20, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Thursday evening, June 1, Mrs. 
Henry J. Geilow, the now famous reader 
and impersonator, made her first appear- 
ance in England before a London audi- 
ence. She was invited by Lady North- 
cote to entertain her guests. Lady North- 
cote was giving a dinner to the Duke of 
Connaught (third son of the Queen) and 
Duchess of Connaught. There were 
twenty-five guests, and among the number 
were Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Lord and Lady ‘Talbot, Lord and Lady 
Clifford, the Countess of Litchfield, 
Countess of Crawford, Earl of Jersey, 
Lord Rathmore, and Mr. Astor. His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Connaught, 
asked at once that Mrs. Geilow be pre- 
sented. He spoke to her much of the 
South; he was interested to hear that she 
was a native of Alabama, and that Greens- 
boro, now noted as being the birthplace 
of Hobson of the Merrimac, was her native 
town. The Duke listened with interest to 
Mrs. Geilow’s portrayal of the Southern 
negro, aS he really is, and laughed most 
heartily at what he called the “fine 
humor of her sketches,’’ On leaving, he 
prophesied to Lady Northcote a great suc- 
cess in London for the ‘‘charming little 
Alabama woman.’’ On that evening Mrs. 
Geilow gave among other recitations: 

“Mr. Doodles and the New England 
dressmaker.’’ ‘‘How Sambo Prayed for 
a Chicken,” (and she sang her song of 
the old plantation nursery), ‘Blow, lil’ 
breezes, blow.”’ 

Mrs. Geilow will remain in London 
until the autumn, She has already en- 
gagements to read before the most exclu- 
sive and exacting circles of London. 

MARTHA YOUNG. 


————»> o-a 





PROGRESS OF WOMEN DOCTORS. 

The N. Y. Nation says: 

The discontinuance of the Woman’s 
Medical College in this city marks an im- 
portant moment in the progress of civili- 
zation. In 1847 the first woman, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, was admitted to a 
medical school; in 1857 she, with her sis- 
ter Emily, and Dr. Zakrzewska ,a young 
Polish lady, whose talent as a teacher of 
midwifery in Berlin had led to her coming 
to this country to study medicine, opened 
a medical school for women; that is, they 
rented a house, No. 94 Bleecker Street, 
and fitted it up as a hospital ‘where both 
patients and young assistant physicians 
could be received.’ Less than fifty years 
later the opposition to women studying 
medicine in the same colleges with men 
has been so completely overcome, and the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School and that of 
Cornell offer such admirable instruction, 
that there is no longer occasion to provide 
separate opportunities for women. So 
hard a struggle as this was in the begin- 
ning has seldom met with such rapid 
and such complete success. 


>. 


“VITAL IN EVERY PART.” 





‘‘A woman has nine lives, like a cat,”’ 
says an old English colloquial saying. The 
following ‘‘Personal,’’ published by the 
Literary Digest, justifies the quaint prov- 
erb: 


A wizen, shaky little lady, apparently 
about seventy years old, filed her claim in 
the Madrid pension office the other day. 
This was Maria Louisa Yunigo, the hero- 
ine Of Punto Brava. She is only thirty- 
tine. She lived with her family on her 
Cuban estate, when the insurgent chief, 
Quentin Bandera, attacked the place. 

Her people, including her husband and 
two sons, were all killed, and the insur- 
gent leader tried to make her cry, ‘‘Cuba 
Libre!’ (Free Cuba!) standing beside their 
bodies. But she only shouted, *‘ Viva Es- 
panal’’? (Long live Spain!) 

When Bandera beat her, she attacked 
him, tearing out one of his eyes. She was 
then scalped with a machete, her ears 
Were slit to get her diamond earrings, and 
dozens of wounds were inflicted upon her. 
She was left for dead, but the Spaniards, 
who arrived svon after, found her heart 
still beating, and she was revived. 

Two similar cases are known in South 
Africa, where two young girls received 
‘eventeen and nineteen spear wounds re- 
‘pectively, yet lived to be grandmothers. 
Such women recall Milton’s words: 


Vital in every7part, not as frail man, 
Cannot but by annihilating die. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 
The following reports from Connecticut 
were sent to the recent annual meeting of 
the New England W. S. A.: 


WILLIMANTIC, 


The Willimantic Club has not held 
regular meetings this year as heretofore, 
taking up different questions for discus- 
sion among ourselves; but I think we have 
done more to educate the public than 
ever before. In the early winter we 
placed upon the walls of our High School 
room a large copy of Webster’s definition 
of the word ‘Politics,’’ and a picture of 
Lucy Stone, both handsomely framed. 
To the library we gave ‘The Life of 
Frances Willard.’’ An occasion was made 
of the presentation of these gifts. A half 
hour was given the committee from the 
Equal Rights Club for speechmaking. 
The story of Lucy Stone’s life was told in 
the presence of the faculty and the 160 
boys and girls. In a few well-chosen 
words, the definition of the word ‘Poli- 
tics’’ was presented, and an earnest appeal 
made that the same be carefully taught. 
Into the State Normal School library a 
copy of the Woman’s JOURNAL comes 
each week. We have also placed in each 
of our public libraries the set of books, 
six in number, sent out from the office of 
the N. A. W. S. A. From our booth at 
the Fair last October hundreds of the 
John D. Long and Frances Willard leaf- 
lets were distributed. For the benefit of 
the public, as well as for our own, two 
lectures have been given under the aus- 
pices of the Equal Rights Club, by Miss 
E. U. Yates and Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney. 

We have sowed beside all waters, and 
the result is already to be seen in the slow 
but steady growth of suffrage sentiment 
in conservative old Windham County. 
To replenish our treasury, home-made 
food sales have been held. Such sales 
bring us in more money and make less 
work and trouble than a supper. 

ELLA 8S, BENNETT, Pres. 


HARTFORD, 


The Equal Rights Club of Hartford has 
had a good year. Early in October we 
began our fortnightly meetings with the 
presentation for our room of sweet Lucy 
Stone’s portrait in a neat oak frame, by 
our honorary president, Mrs, E. P, Collins, 
with a carefully prepared address, strong 
enough to bring any thinking woman into 
the suffrage fold. At this meeting our 
State President proposed that the club 
invite the National Conference to meet 
the State Association, and that we furnish 
the entertainment for a two days’ conven- 
tion. She had met the private secretary 
of the Austrian Ambassador during the 
summer, and was ardent for a meeting 
with Clara Barton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Howell, and Mrs. Livermore. We voted 
to do so, and she was to manage the affair. 
This resulted only in our entertaining the 
State Convention, which we did in a 
royal manner later. At this convention 
encouraging reports were given by some 
of the county vice-presidents, and three 
clubs made good reports, also. We hada 
hearing at the Capitol next day, there 
being two bills before the Legislature, 
one tor municipal suffrage, the other for 
suffrage for taxpaying women. ‘The 
committee gave two hearings, and were 
addressed by Mrs. Hooker, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Bacon, Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. Fenner, 
Mrs. Howell, and Mrs. Bennett. When 
the second hearing was announced the 
daily papers had considerable to say 
about the Legislature giving so much of 
its valuable time to the women. So, at 
that hearing, Mrs, Kimball innocently 
inquired how large a proportion of their 
winter’s work touched women or touched 
the home, which was woman’s centre, 
One of the hearing committee replied, 
‘*Perhaps twenty-five per cent.,’’ causing 
quite a sensation, when another said, 
“That's not high enough; fifty per cent 
at least;’’ and a third added, ‘‘Seventy-five 
is none too high. Indeed (in a low tone), 
almost all our work touches the home 
life.’ Here Mrs. Hooker made a good 
point. At this time the Antis were given 
an opportunity to be heard, as they were 
cut off at the convention, but only one 
ventured to speak, and he favored the 
bill in regard to taxpaying women’s vot- 
ing on the expenditure of moneys. His 
arguments were ably met by Mrs, Fenner 
and others. Of course, neither of the bills 
passed, 

The club members have enjoyed the 
discussions during the winter, and our 
range of topics has been quite large 
enough to satisfy us. The following 
shows what we have taken up: 

TOPICS FOR 

Clara Barton and the Red Cross Work. 

War and War-making, Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

Public Care of Dependent Children. 

Mexico, for Holding the Protectorate of 
Cuba Alone, or Jointly with the United 
States. 

The Czar’s Proposition for Disarma- 
ment, and Universal Peace Among the 
Nations. 

How College Settlements Work, and 
Their Value. 

The Prime Needs of Municipalities. 

Women of the Cabala. 

The Relation of Public Morals to Public 
Health. 

The Brightest Things in Our Country’s 
Condition. 

Legislative Work, as it may arise. 

Entertainments, as announced by the 
Committee. 

Parliamentary Drills, 
Bacon. 

We gave an intellectual and social tea 
in honor of our beloved Mrs. Collins, and 
shall close with a memorial for our sainted 
dead in June. Mrs. E. D. Bacon is a 


DISCUSSION, 


by Mrs. E. D. 





tower of strength for our club and for the 
State Association; and we rejoice that 
Miss F. E. Burr consents to hold her 
place as secretary. She does so at some 
sacrifice. God bless all the workers! 
Emity O. KIMBALL, Pres. 


SOUTHERN SUNFLOWERS. 





FarrFAx, S. C., JUNE 26, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

There are two forms of life very much 
in evidence about my home at this writ- 
ing; one is the sunflower blossom, the 
other is the martin bird. 

I bought a big paper of sunflower seeds 
last February and planted them with 
liberal hand. Now the tall grenadier- 
like shrubs are standing in file along the 
white palings of our flower garden, back- 
yard, chicken yard, and vegetable garden, 
with helmet headgear of such festive 
golden hue that only to look at them 
makes one cheerful. 

I think I shall now name my home 
“Sunflower-dale,”’ as being embowered in 
these great, bright blessoms, and also as 
headquarters for suffrage ‘‘Sunflower’’ 
literature, as well as suffrage educational 
work in general. 

I ordered to be put up in my chicken 
lot last March, a pole tall enough to over- 
top the fruit trees round about; and to it 
I had Adam fasten six or eight gourds in 
which he had cut holes big enough fora 
bird to goin. The effect was just what I 
wanted; in less than twenty-four hours 
the purple martin (progne subis) was in 
possession. And since then a whole 
colony of these cheerful, thrifty birds 
have kept house above the heads of my 
chickens, have driven off the hawks, and 
been a constant stimulus to joy in my 
heart. I take perfect delight in their 
soaring, in their song, and in their do- 
mesticity. They have multiplied, up there 
in their gourd parlors; and many an 
evening I’ve stood and talked at the baby 
martin, sitting sedately in a gourd hole, 
whlie his parents circled around and 
once in a while brought him an insect for 
hissupper, Sometimesa group of grown 
birds will alight on the pole and give me 
an opportunity of observing their irides- 
cent dark coats with bluish and purple 
reflections on wings and forked tail. I 
never fail to respond with smiles to the 
song, which charming ‘‘Neltje Blanchan” 
compares to ‘‘musical laughter, rippling 
up through the bird’s throat.’’ 

After reading the letter of our Secre- 
tary of State, Claudia Tharin, in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of June 3, I felt like 
writing a postscript, but I did not have 
time. However, 1 think my addenda in 
regard to the Cabinet meeting will not 
come amiss now, so here goes: At that 
meeting one of the members had just been 
to the bank to make a deposit, withan eye 
to the possible contingencies of a State 
Convention in the fall, and she told how 
the fine and optimistic young vice-presi- 
dent of the bank, Mr. George W. Williams, 
Jr., had shown her his day book and read 
to her an entry made by him several years 
ago, expressing his conviction of “the 
right, necessity, and importance to the 
State of woman’s ballot.’’ 

Also Miss Floride Cunningham, niece of 
the great, noble, and distinguished Anne 
Pamela Cunningham, first Regent of the 
Mt. Vernon Association, whose labors 
secured to the Nation the priceless treas- 
ure of Washington's home, this niece, 
who closely resembles her celebrated 
relative, mentioned how an _ Episcopal 
clergyman of Charleston had been so won 
over by his wife’s views on woman suf- 
frage that he had voted in favor of 
woman’s participation in church govern- 
ment at the recent Diocesan Council. 

Before me on my table lies the Abbeville 
Medium, with a three-column article on 
“The Federation of Women’s Clubs,” by 
Mary I. Hemphill, the bright girl editor 
so popular in our State Press Association, 
Mary describes the Federation as ‘‘not so 
large as the Methodist Conference,” but, 
she adds, ‘‘a club woman can put up as 
good a front as any Methodist on the face 
of the globe.’”’ She says the Federation 
is for an exchange of ideas; there are 
clubs which have village improvement for 
principal work; others, library extension; 
others, the study of literature, free kin- 
dergarten, philanthropy, civics, and educa- 
tion. The annual meeting is for report 
of work in hand and mapping out of work 
for next year. Mary says that on hearing 
the address of Mrs. Rebecca Douglass 
Lowe, a South Carolinian now resident in 
Atlanta and president of the General 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, this Feder- 
ation of South Carolina went into that 
bigger one of the General at a jump. 

A very important discussion was on the 
question, ‘Shall Women serve 6n School 
Boards?” The women did not generally 
decide, but our Mary, who is one of 
those blessed young women who think 
for themselves, says to her mind: ‘There is 
no question but that every school board 
should have an equal number of men and 
women.”’ 

A fine report of this meeting appeared 
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in the Charleston News and Courier, writ- 
ten by its brilliant young correspondent, 
Mr. J. Ed. Norment, telling how the 
women of the Federation were welcomed 
by the mayor, entertained by the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Clubs, and 
given a banquet, at which the women had 
a “‘toastmistress, and themselves respond- 
ed to toasts,” an unprecedented experi- 
ence in South Carolina. 

At this meeting, also, there were present 
four newspaper women: Miss Mary Hemp- 
hill of the Abbeville Medium, Miss Hai- 
veline Tompkins of the Sunday Times of 
Greenville, Mrs. Mary Screven of The 
State, Columbia, and Mrs, Ida Marshall 
Living of The Keystone, Charleston, 8, C. 

This last is a new magazine just started 
by women in our dear old city, which 
declares itself ‘to be an organ through 
which women can freely express them- 
selves—standing for the higher education 
of women, open for the discussion of any 
of the great movements of the day, and 
especially upon such as affect the pros- 
perity and progress of women.” 

Our papers last week, in reporting the 
commencement of the State University, or 
South Carolina College (the oldest, most 
beloved institution in the State), dwelt 
pointedly on the honors won by Miss 
Anne Fayssonx Davis, of Winnsborough, 
S. C., who was the first woman in the 
State to receive a diploma from the col- 
lege. She shared with five young men 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, occupying 
a seat on the rostrum with them. Several 
other young women are members of the 
junior, sophomore, and freshman classes. 

Dr. Mary R. Barker, a young woman of 
Marion, my birthplace, graduated with 
high honors in medicine at the Nashville 
University last month. She is now ready 
to begin practice at home. 

The Old Historical Society of South 
Carolina has recently opened its doors to 
women and elected to its membership 
half a dozen women—the writer being one. 
So you see we do move, 

Viraeinia D. Youna. 
—_—ee ————— 
NEW YORK NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Albany 
County Political Equality Club, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Mrs. S. L. 
Le Bouf, county president, in place of 
Mary Seymour Howell resigned; Mrs, M. 
E. Cleveland, vice-president; Mrs. A. J. 
Underhill, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
L. Hetrick, recording secretary; Mrs. A. 
Van Buren, treasurer; Mrs. M. E. Beckett, 
press superintendent. 

Mrs. Beckett was elected county presi- 
dent of the Albany County W. C. T. U. 
at the recent June election. This is an 
organization of 600 members, 

[Mrs.] M. E, Beckett, Press Supt. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page 





“OnE good turn deserves another.” 
Those who have been cured by Hood’s 
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This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 
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Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 


in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 
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For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Avenue and 2istStreet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 
The International Council of Women 
opened in London, June 26, in the Convo- 


cation Hall of the Church House, instead | 


of the large hall of Westminster Town 
Hall, which was found to be too small to 
accommodate the delegates. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, president of 
the council, after cordial words of wel- 
come, sketched the duties of the council. 
She said that international arbitration 
should be placed foremost in its pro- 
gramme, advocated the establishment of 
an international bureau of information 
regarding all that affects women, and 
warned women against arrogating to 
themselves alone the task of curing all 
evils. ‘It may be well,’’ she said, ‘‘to 
have unions of mothers, but do the fathers 
count so little in the home that their 
counsel is not needed? The redemption 
of the race can only be compassed by men 
and women joining bands, and making 
common cause in every department of 
life.’ In conclusion, she deprecated the 
idea that women’s congresses were bent 
upon devising plans whereby women 


might be emancipated from home duties, | 


saying: ‘‘This congress holds fast to the 
belief that woman’s first mission must be 
her home.”’ Lady Aberdeen is a strong 
advocate of equal suffrage. 

Lady Aberdeen then introduced Mrs, 
May Wright Sewall, vice-president of the 
eouncil, who was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, 

A delegation of Chinese women was 
next introduced, and afterwards Lady 
Aberdeen presented representatives of 
twenty-six nations, among them Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, who subsequently at- 
tended the debate in the House of Lords, 
on the bill to legalize the election of 
women as councillors and aldermen, 

Mrs. Sewall, in a brief address, said: 
“Our young men shall see visions, and our 
young maidens dream dreams, and often 


between the meetings of a congress like | 


this, things which had appeared as visions 
and dreams become realities.”’ 

Miss Anthony referred to an evening, 
years ago, in Liverpool, when she and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton resolved to work 








| constituency. 


would give the feminine side of marriage 
and divorce, “now only treated from 
man’s standpoint.” (In England, unfaith- 
fulness on the part of the wife entitles the 
husband to a divorce, but unfaithfulness 
on the part of the husband does not 
entitle the wife to one, unless gross cruelty 
can be proved in addition.) 

The Duchess of Bedford presided at the 
meeting of the prisons and reformatories 
section, where Mrs, Ellen Johnson, super- 
intendent of the Women’s Prison at Sher- 
born, Mass., described the success of wom- 
en’s reformatories, advocating a system of 
trades whereby women who had been in 
prison might regain their self-respect. 

Mrs. Boomer, of Canada, read a paper 
on ‘Paternal Responsibility,’ and Mrs. 
Marie Weeks one on “‘Education asa Prep- 
aration for Life.”’ 

A large meeting was held in Queen’s 
Hall in the evening, the Countess of Aber- 
deen presiding, for the discussion of a 
resolution proposed by Baroness Von 
Suttner, of Austria, calling upon the In- 
ternational Council of Women to do all in 
its power to advance the interests of inter- 
national arbitration. Letters were read 
from Cardinals Gibbons, of the United 
States, Vaughn, of England, and Logue, 
of Ireland, all strongly in favor of the 
resolution. 

Lady Aberdeen then intoduced Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who said: 

It is worthy of women to work for such 
acause. I believe that in such matters as 
this they should be admitted on a footing 
superior to men, because they can and 
will do more. Men do not have the time, 
and, it may be, not the tenderness of mind 
and heart which would induce them to 
work with the unsparing efforts of women. 
Let us only work on public opinion in all 
countries, and we shall succeed, 

(To be Continued.) 
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DR. HILLIS’S EPIGRAMS. 


Dr. Hillis of Chicago, who has suc- 
ceeded Dr. Lyman Abbott as pastor of 
Plymouth (|Church, Brooklyn, bas a col- 
loquial style in his essay-writing that sug- 
gests Henry Ward Beecher, and _ will 
probably suit the taste of the Plymouth 
In a paper on ‘‘Ruskin’s 
Message to the Century,’’ he remarked, 


for the organization of a National Women’s | speaking of men’s disposition to look 


Council. Although the idea arose in 
America, England took the lead in carry- 
ing it into execution, as the first president 
was Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett. Miss 
Anthony provoked much laughter by re- 
marking: 

“T have not yet given up my faith in 
men. I believe they also have a great 
future, as well as the women.”’ 

Great interest is taken in the political 
section, which, on June 27, discussed the 
question, ‘Parliamentary Enfranchise- 
ment of Women,”’ the vice-president of 
the council, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, pre- 
siding. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony detailed the 
progress of the movement in America. 

The announcement that a paper would 
be read in behalf of an American women’s 
society opposing equal franchise, was met 
by a storm of hisses. 

Mrs. Sewall protested against this ‘‘in- 
tolerance,’’ pointing out that no one was 
obliged to attend, but that it was their 
duty, if present, to listen courteously to 
all the speakers. 

The paper was then read, punctuated 
by ironical cheers and derisive laughter. 
Its author was Mrs. Francis Scott, of New 
York. 

In the professional section Madame 
Antoinette Sterling created some excite- 
ment by declaring, with much emotion, 
that she thought speakers were too hard 
on the men, and adding that women only 
realized the full value of a husband when 
the latter was lost. 

In the legislative section a paper by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley was read on the condition 
of tenement labor in New York, and Mrs. 
Carty described the operation of the 
factories and shops acts in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Miss Octavia Bates, of Detroit, deplored 
the fact that in England the profession of 
law was not open to women. In America 
medicine and the church were open to 
women, but public opinion was not suf- 
ficiently advanced to favor women law- 
yers, though the law colleges were open 
to both sexes, and many women who de- 
sired to manage their own estates quali- 
fied. Miss Bates said there was need of 
a development of the pubiic conscience, 
and women with a knowledge of the law 


| 
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upon art as a fad to be left to women: 
‘*Man has a genius for egotism. He can 
take the columnar I and turn it into a 
hitching post for women to tie to.’’ He 
told a story about a young man named 
Lord, who called himself Lord, Jr., so 
that he might not be mistaken for the 
Almighty. 
— —7 = —— 
APPEAL OF ITALIAN WOMEN, 

The following appeal has been published 
in Italy, and is now sent to the United 
States for publication, in the hope that 
American women,especially Italian-A mer- 
icans, will listen to the appeal of Italian 
women in behalf of the political prisoners 
of Italy. 

Tragic events have been taking place in 
Italy during the last year. A year ago, 
what was wrongly called a revolutionary 
uprising was suppressed with violence. 
Though there were grave causes for revo- 
lution, extreme poverty and despotic op- 
pression, the patient Italians had not 
planned revolt. It was merely an up- 
rising of the starving poor, crying for 
bread; and the Government, terror-strick- 
en, instead of bread, gave lead from their 
guns and cannons. Hundreds of defence- 
less people were killed, and thousands of 
innocent people were imprisoned. 

The prisoners were afterwards tried by 
court-martial, and condemned to from one 
to twenty years of imprisonment, though 
most of them had neither taken part in 
disorders nor led others to revolt. Since 
their condemnation, excepting the two 
thousand condemned for less than two 
years, released by the amnesty, they have 
lain in prison; and the prisons of Italy are 
horrible. Many of them are the prisons 
of mediwval times, which are generally 
supposed to have been destroyed. 

As the prisons are filled to overflowing, 
old convents and castles have been turned 
into prisons. These are deathly damp 
and unhealthful places. To make life 
more precarious, insufficient food is given; 
so permission is granted prisoners to 
spend five cents a day of their own money 
to eke out their miserable portion of 
food. 

Many of the political prisoners are peo- 
ple of means. They are of all classes— 





deputies to Parliament, journalists, work- 
men, even priests and women; but there 
are also those who cannot buy this abso- 
lutely necessary supplement of food. For 
these Signora Ravizza implores aid. 

Signora Alessandra Ravizza has passed 
her life in relieving the sufferings of the 
poor in Italy. She knows, better perhaps 
than any other woman, the great distress 
in the country, and she realizes the criti- 
cal condition of the political prisoners. 
This is her appeal: 

WOMEN OF ITALY: 

The Government has recognized that 
those condemned to prison for political 
reasons should have more humane treat- 
ment, and has given the prisoners permis- 
sion to spend a certain amount of their 
own money, in order that they may not 
suffer from hunger. 

Only a few have been able to take ad- 
vantage of this concession; the greater 
number, being poor, not only are unable 
to avail themselves of the privilege, but 
have not even the 25 centesimi (five cents) 
a day for extra food permitted by the 
prison regulations, 

If the prison doors had been opened on 
March 14, there would be no need of this 
appeal. Since the prisons remain closed, 
itis urgently necessary to provide relief 
for the prisoners. 

Italian women, you responded to the 
appeal to send your names for a petition 
to Parliament in behalf of the political 
prisoners. Have the goodness now to 
make the small offering of one penny 
each, and if you are not in a condition 
to give that trifling amount, ask some one 
to do so. The sum collected will repre- 
sent the number of Italian women who, 
by that tribute, express themselves, say- 
ing that the political prisoners shall not, 
in addition to their moral anguish, suffer 
the pangs of hunger. 

Milan. ALESSANDRINA RAVIZZA. 

In answer to this opportune appeal, a 
committee was formed, having on it these 
leading names: Alessandrina Ravizza, Re- 
becca Calderini, Virginia Olper Monis, 
Countesse Pull?, Dr. De Cristoforis, Dep- 
uty to Parliament, Dr. Guiseppe Mussi, 
Vice-President of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. 

L'Italia Femminile, the organ of the 
movement, said: 

In these days of Lent, consecrated to 
the mystic traditions and ineffable conso- 
lations of human brotherhood, your task, 
gentle women of Italy, will reveal itself as 
most worthy and noble. You will illumine 
many sad faces with a ray of comfort; 
you will quiet many bitter sobs. 

Contributions may be sent to L’Italia 
Femminile, 17 Via Montforte, Milan, and, 
though the appeal asks for but one penny, 
no limitation is fixed for those who are 
able to give more. 

A committee for the Italian Political 
Prisoners’ Aid has also been formed in 
London; Hon. President, Sir William B. 
Richmond, K. C. B., R. A. The represent- 
ative names of Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
George Meredith, Algernon Swinburne, 
P. W. Clayden, of the London Daily News, 
Sir Edward Russell, and James McDonald, 
Secretary of the London Trades Council, 
are a guarantee of its character. 

The American Committee is headed by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and numbers 
leading men and women from many States 
of the Union; Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 
D. C, Heath, 110 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. (to whom all contributions should 
be sent). 

If the brave and generous men strug- 
gling for political freedom in oppressed 
countries could have material aid from 
men of advanced nations,there would be no 
need of revolutions nor of cruel wars of 
deliverance. FIDELIA PAPA, 

Winnetka, Ill. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROPOSED OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 

The committee on revision of the con- 
stitution of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association gives notice that at the next 
annual convention the constitution and 
by-laws shall be amended or changed to 
read as follows: 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. This organization shall be 
called the Ohio Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

Art. IV. The elected officers of this 
Association, together with ex-presidents 
of the Association, the presidents of the 
county organizations while in office, the 
chairmen of standing committees, and the 
State member of the N. A. executive 
committee, shall constitute the executive 
committee. This committee may be con- 
vened at the call of the president, who 
shall preside at the meetings, or by the 
written request of five of its members. 


BY-LAWS. 


Art. I. Sec. 5. The treasurer shall 
give bonds in such sums as the execu- 
tive committee shall determine. The 
treasurer shall have charge of the funds 
of the Association, and shall pay out the 
same only upon orders signed by the pres- 
ident and recording secretary. 

Art. I. Src. 6. The duty of the auditor 
shall be to examine the books of the treas- 
urer, and report thereof at each annual 
meeting, 

Art. III. shall be omitted. 

Art. IV. The annual State dues shall 
be paid on or before the first of October 
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Art. V. Every county society, auxiliary 
to the State Associatiun, shall be entitled 
to three delegates-at- large in the State 
Convention, and each local society, aux- 
iliary to such county society, shall be 
entitled to three delegates, and one addi- 
tional delegate for every twenty-five of its 
paid-up membership. In counties where 
there is no county svciety, local auxiliary 
societies shall be entitled to three dele- 
gates by virtue of such auxiliaryship, and 
one additional delegate for every twenty- 
five members. 

Art. VI. shall be omitted. 

Arr. VIL. The annual convention shall 
be held in October, There shall bea mid- 
year meeting of the Association. The 
time and place of holding both these 
meetings shall be determined by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Arr. VILL. The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
convention of the Association. A majority 
of all the ballots cast by those present will 
be necessary for election. 

All officers shall serve for the period of 
one year, or until their successors are 
elected. 

Arr. IX. This Association may elect 
from its members an honorary president. 

Art. IX. Src. 2, The executive com- 
mittee shall have power to appoint hon- 
orary vice-presidents, not exceeding five, 
who shall be members of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

Art, X. Sec. 3. The executive com- 
mittee shall hold one meeting preceding 
the opening of each annual convention, 
and the decisions reached by the execu- 
tive committee at such meeting shall be 
presented in the form of recommendations 
at the business meetings of the conven- 
tion. The executive committee shall 
hold another meeting at the close of the 
convention. At its first session at the 
annual convention, the executive com- 
mittee shall appoint the following con- 
vention committees: Courtesies, creden- 
tials, finance, resolutions, At its last 
session it shall appoint the following 
standing committees: Press, finance, or- 
ganization, legislative work, programme. 

Arr. X. Src. 4. The convention shall 
elect the State delegates to the national 
convention by ballot. 

I[eNRIETTA G, Moore, ) 
Mary WARWICK, 


Com. 
Myra KING PELTON. \ 





ITS “PUBLIC LIBRARY.” 





How One Big Railroad Company Aids in 
the Education of its Patrons. 

The extent to which the great railroad 
systems of the United States invoke the 
aid of printer’s ink in their laudable am- 
bition to develop passenger business, is 
something that rather astonishes the for- 
eign transportation manager. Take the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, for instance, 
which is the most conspicuous in the 
country for effective advertising. The 
summer publications of that railroad now 
number no fewer than sixteen different 
volumes, all but one of them illustrated, 
and making in themselves a veritable li- 
brary of railroad literature. They cover 
in most minute detail every one of the 
various ‘‘sections’’ reached by the Boston 
«& Maine and its connections. No one 
need be at a loss to secure any desired 
information as to the various mountain, 
seashore, lake, or country resorts, or the 
fishing or shooting regions of the terri- 
tory. It takes time and skill accurately to 
collate all these essential facts and statis- 
tics, and it costs lots of money besides; 
but the educational and artistic result is 
something that the company may well 
feel proud of. 

The latest addition to the Boston & 
Maine’s “Picturesque New England” li- 
brary is ‘“‘The Valley of the Connecticut 
and Northern Vermont,” descriptive of 
the wonderful summer region lying along 
the beautiful valley of the Connecticut 
river, and continuing to Lake Champlain 
and Lake Memphremagog in the north. 

A copy of this book will be sent by the 
passenger department of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, on receipt of two cents 
in stamps, as will also the indispensable 
“Summer Resorts and Tours,” and the 
other descriptive publications (two cents 
in stamps for each book), “All Along 
Shore,” ‘‘Among the Mountains,’”’ Lakes 
and Streams,” “Southeast New Hamp- 
shire,” ‘‘MerrimackValley,’”’ and ‘Cen- 
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tral Massachusetts,” ‘‘Southwest New 
Hampshire,” ‘‘Lake Sunapee,”’ ‘*The Mo. 
nadnock Region,” ‘tLake Memphrema- 
gog and About There,” and ‘'Fishing and 
Hunting.”’ 

Six cents in stamps will procure a copy 
of either ‘‘New England Lakes,”’ ‘Rivers 
of New England,” or ‘‘Mountains of New 
England,’’ magnificent new portfolios of 
half-tone reproductions of original photo. 
graphs just issued by the Boston and 
Maine Passenger Department. These are 
veritable editions de luxe in the way of 
railroad literature. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The management 
announces a laughable comedy, “The 
Magistrate,’ the coming week. In the 
spring of last year it was played to great 
audiences. In its revival Mr. George 
Ober is to take the title character. 

Following ‘’The Magistrate’ on Monday, 
July 10, comes Augustin Daly’s successful 
comedy, ‘The Big Bonanza,”’ which first 
delighted American audiences a quarter 
of a century ago, 





Hoop’'s Pius cure biliousness, and sick 
headache. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TO LET IN SHARON, Mass.—-A new 10-room 
house, furnished, for July and August. Modern 
conveniences; bath, fireplace, bard pine floors. 
Plumbing approved by Boston inspector. Large 
lot, fine view. References given and required. 
Wa. L. HASKELL, Sharon, Mass. 








BOOKS FOR SALE—3 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1835 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., 2 vols. Picturesque America. 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass. 








READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


= 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to maby 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK: 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 
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